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you Google “pornograpliy" on the internet, you’ll find a host of articles pertaining to 
( y legal and social issues surrounding porn. Among them there will be articles and ana- 
( essays by all sorts of moral crusaders offering everything from advice on how to 

cure your porn addiction to it being a cause of rape. And while most of these noble 
insurgents will concede to the fact that we’re all doing it behind the red curtain, after all these 
years, it's still not acceptable for us to watch it or. god forbid, try to fuse it with art. 

The word "pornography" has become synonymous with vulgarity, obscenity and filth. It's also 
been used to describe lurid or sensational material that might result in violation of cultural mores 
- a definition that the horror genre has found itself subject to throughout its history. Let’s face it. 
horror has commonly been regarded by the cinematic intclligencia as an artless genre. Just one 
nimble step above smut. Both genres freely embrace the exploration and shattering of taboo, so 
it’s not surprising they found themselves frolicking together in the same stained bed. 

In cinema there was always a pretty clear distinction between horror and pornography, but that 
line began to blur in the 1960s when filmmakers like Doris Wishman. Herschcl! Gordon Lewis, 
Russ Meyer and Harry H. Novak began pushing the boundaries of acceptable onscreen sex and 
violence. But even these pcr\ erse pioneers were no match for the Europeans. 

While grindhouses were scandalizing America's youth with exploitation flicks like Bad Girls Go 
to Hell and Blood Feast. Europeans were bumping and grinding to a more explicit beat. They’ve 
always been more liberal when it comes to sexuality so naturally their films got kinkier quicker. 
By the mid-1960s, erotic, oflcn-vampy horror movies became conventional overseas as a handful 
of brave filmmakers like .lean Rollin {The Rape of the I'ampire). Jess Franco (yampyros Lesbos) 
and Jose Larraz { Vumpyres) continued to dispense with moral limitation in favour of aesthetic and, 
more commonly, indulgence. 

To them, sex and horror were bedfellows, and their offspring was a jittery, glittery wave of 
Eurotic (Euro-i-erotic) horror. As the years progressed, the new fornication became commonplace 
and there was no way forward but to reach new levels of explicitness. Horror became harder: sex 
replied in kind. 

By the time Deep Thivat came all over screens in 1972, the European erotic horror film - faced 
with its own extinction - had to up the ante in the sex department. Our fearless sexploitation film- 
makers were suddenly forced to appease the growing raincoat crowd by inserting (sometimes 
detrimental) hardcore sex scenes into their films. Alas, the penis was the fleshy knife that would 
fatally wound the Eurotic horror movement and. by the late ’70s. it had all but died a derivative 
death. 

Decades later, these films survive as sexy curios, the dark fantasies of a different time and dif- 
ferent place. Out of their filthy alTair. an orgy of notorious films emerged, some infamous for their 
titles alone {Porno Holocaust), others, quiet and celebrated gems (T/ie Grapes of Death) that stilt 
beg for a proper DVD release (as is the case with Jose Larraz ’s lyrical and beautiful Symptoms). 

By contrast to the moody and imaginative flesh terrors of this bygone era. today there exists a 
small but undeniable sub-subgenre we call Splatter Porn, an artless venture that tries to consum- 
mate extreme splatter with hardcore pornography. We live in an age where we’ve seen it all. and 
gore is no longer able to offend us on its own. so the next logical step for these young American 
filmmakers is to combine blood and guts with hardcore sex. Try as they might, the mixture has no 
potency as one element is designed to revile and the other to arou.se. It's like the concept of a 
speedball heroin and methamphetamine the two just don't jive. 

Horror and sexuality needn't be so idiosyncratic, as some of the classic films discussed through- 
out this issue illustrate. 1 also understand that the divide between art and pornography is entirely 
subjective, but I encourage you to put down your moral compass and give some of these immod- 
c.st Eurotic horror films a chance. They are a treasured pcepshow into a curious period in which 
horror and pornography enjoyed a brief relationship that was both shameless and arti.stic. 


JV 

joyankatfiinte-morgue.com 
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RE: RM#54: It was great to read Rue 
Morgue's opinions on the remake trend. It's an 
annoying movement, yes, but I'm sick of hearing 
horror fans bitcli about remakes all the time. Its 
good to see that years of being horror c.xperts has- 
n't turned you all into complete cynics. You guys 
really made your point well. I. for one. can’t wait 
to see Alexandre Aja's remake of The Hills Have 
Eyes, in part because of .lovanka’s impressive edi- 
torial. John W. Bow'en’s interview and Dat e 
Alexander's well-written review. Thanks for the 
amazing insight. 

Stephen Whitcroft - Forth Worth, Texas 

I'D LIKE TO congratulate Jovanka Vuckovic 
on her second issue as ETC! If there was any worry 
about the future of Rue Morgue, it has been suc- 
cessfully abated. Furthermore. RM'U-54 is one of 
the best issues of the last couple of years. As usual, 
its a model ofjusl how to cram scads of informa- 
tion into a magazine and have it come off as being 
the professional, tlioughtful, exciting publication it 
has always been. Keep up the amazing work... 
you’re truly an inspiration to all of us “in the 
genre." 

Matt Hill - atrueitiescinema.coni 

AS A LONG'TIME reader of Rue Morgue. I 
just wanted to say that I was completely impressed 
w ith RMii54. in particular, the in-depth coverage of 
The Hills Have Eyes remiike. The original remains 
one of my favourite '70s horror films and Alexan- 
dre Aja's High Tension has earned a place on my 
top ten list of contemporary horror efforts. This is 
one remake that I am actually looking forward to 
and should prove to be anything but tepid. As a 
long-time fan of genre magazines beginning with 
Famous Monsters of Filmlaiul. I also wanted to 
take this oppoitunity to congratulate Ms. Jovanka 
Vuckovic as this latest issue, in my opinion, sets a 
new standard with interesting and wcll-wtitten 
articles throughout. I cannot help but have very' 
high expectations for the magazine in the future. 

Eric Mehta - Montreal. Quebec 

AS USUAL. RMn54 was full of great informa- 
tion and insightful writing. However. I would like 
to offer an alteniate opinion on Werner Herzog’s 
1979 No.sferatu the Vampyre.The film is not a nar- 
cissistic indulgence on the part of Herzog, but 
rather an attempt to re-legitimize Mumau’s Nosfer- 
iilu and Weimar cinema in general in the wake of 


the atrocities of Nazism tind WWTI, which created 
a historical blind spot (not to mention £ui enduring 
sense of guilt) in German cultural memoiy At least 
since Siegfried Kracauer’s book From Caligari to 
Hitler. German Expressionist cinema has been 
viewed as a portent of the real-life horrors that 
were to befall Europe in the 1930s and ’40s. In this 
light. Herzog is trying to pull Mumau’s film out of 
the repressed shadows of Germany’s past and into 
the light of the present so as to reclaim it as a part 
of “authentic" German culture as well as celebrate 
the legacy of Weimar cinema outside of the nation- 
al trauma inflicted by Hitler. Herzog’s remake is 
not in the same category as the slew of crass Hol- 
lywood remakes whose sole purpose is to make 
money off the artistic work of the past. 

James Fiumara - Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

1 PICKED UP my first issue {The Exorcist. 
RM#I6) several years ago and I have to say that 
with each passing month I hax'e watched the mag- 
azine mature and also enlighten me to things I 
would have never heard about. Case in point: the 
work of Edogawa Rampo (RMII54). Every time I 
think that I'm the ultimate J-Horror geek, you pull 
something out that I have to admit I have never 
heard of Thank you for your continued coverage of 
international horror (especially of the Japanese 
persuasion) and your devotion to everything horror 
(not just the movies but the books, music, etc). I 
already can't wait until the next issue. 

Gabriel “luchiban" Lianas 
— Greeley, Colorado 

I WANTED TO thank Stuart Andrews for the 
glowing review of my short film. One Hot. Rutting 
Zombie Lore Song (RMft54). I was just looking 
forward to being printed in the best horror maga- 
zine in the world, so for Stuart to write such praise 
is a bonus. I'm currently looking for funding for 
the feature-length version of the short. Since this is 
my first feature, the search has been rather diffi- 
cult. but with support from such a great publica- 
tion. it's going to be a little bit easier. Thanks. 

Cihristophe Davidson - address withheld 

WHI LE I ADMIT to not being a fan of the 
current gore/torture revival, and even taking that 
into accoujit. I can’t comprehend how Haute Ten- 
.sion could make anyone’s “best of” list, let alone 
be Rue Motgue's pick for best horror film of 2005. 
Maybe the pickings were slim, but how could such 


a deri\ative slasher flick with only ad agency- 
styled slickness to recommend it come out on top 
of Land of the Deadl Maybe Romero’s latest isn’t 
quite on par with his very best work, but to even 
put Haute Tension in the same competition with 
such a strong, engaging film suggests the long 
hours have tiiken a toll on your staff. Now that I’ve 
vented, let me add that I enjoy Rue Moigue very 
much and loved the Roger Corman feature. Maybe 
I'm too old (38) to represent your core readership, 
but I'd like to see more emphasis on movies that put 
atmosphere and storytelling above bloodshed. Gore 
certainly has its place in the genre, but it seems to 
be stealing the spotlight lately. 

Joel Wicklund - Niles, Illinois 

I )UST STARTED to read Rue Moigue and 
am very impressed and the price isn't too bad as 
w'cll. The main reason I am writing is to ask you 
how come you guys never bring your conventions 
out west - a sort of Rue Moigue west coast thing? 
Just wondering. Anyway keep up the good work. 

Paul Marshall 
-Vancouver, British Columbia 


There ate no immediate plans to host the Festi- 
val of Fear in other cities. IVe hope to see you in 
Toronto this September 1 - 3. 

H EY GHOULS and gals. Just wanted to thank 
y’all for another great issue of Rue Moigue. Kick- 
ass retrospective on the Corman/Poe stuff, excel- 
lent coverage of kids’ horror lit and special thanks 
for doing an article on Anthrax. I've been listening 
to these dudes for going on twenty years. It’s nice 
to see them get an article outside the usual metal 
magazines. They’re a great band and thankfully 
they haven’t sold out. You people are awesome, and 
keep fighting the good fight. 

Rick Snyder - Upstate New \brk 


Correction: Last issue ire misdated the original 
The Haunting, which was made in 1963. Rue 
Morgue regrets the error. 


L We encojrase readers to send their commBits via 
1 mail or e-mail. Letters ma/ be edited tor length andoi 
r content. Please send to intoSrve-morgue.com or: 

POST MORTEM 

C/D RUE MORGUE MAGA2IME 
2926 OUNDAS STREET WEST 
TORONTO. ONTARIO M6P IY8 CANADA 
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Del Toro readies Pan’s Labyrinth, anticipates future monster movies 


Having finally worked his way through a 
monstrous maze, filmmaker Guillermo del 
Toro finds himself looking for a new desti- 
nation. The director, whose previous works 
include The Devil 's Backbone, Blade 2 and 
Hellhoy, is in the final stages of post-pro- 
duction on Pun i Labyrinth, the mythologi- 
cal horror-fantasy film that’s been his 
labour of love for the last two years. Once 
he’s done touring it on the festival circuit - 
prior to its North American theatrical 
release in August - he’ll start his ne.\t film. 
He's just not sure what it'll be. 

‘T went away to do Pan’s Labyrinth for 
two years, and I come back and all these 
things are simultaneously lined up. Hellbov 
2 still goes first.” he says of the project 
that’s the lead contender for his next movie. 
“If they accept the budget we will be shoot- 
ing by the fall.” 

If Sony's Revolution Studios doesn’t 
greenlight the sequel to his 2004 adapta- 
tion of the Mike Mignola comic book 
series, though, del Toro’s stilt got two other 
features waiting in the wings. The highest 
profile one, which he says he could start 
shooting this year if the script and budget 
are approved soon, is Halo, the adaptation 
of the mega-hit Xbox game. 

The intergalactic first-person shooter 
adventure pits a super-soldier against 
legions of nasty aliens, including the para- 
sitic Flood, which take over and mutate 
their hosts into zombified, often tcntacled. 
creatures. It’s a leap away from Pan 's 
Labyrinth (which he describes as “very 
violent stuff and very poetic”), but del 
Toro, an avid gamer, was hooked on the 
story the first time he played the title. 

“Creatures, monsters - the single most 



Pan from Guillermo del Toro’s upcoming Pan's Labyrinth. 


attractive thing for me in 
Halo is The Flood.” he 
laughs. “Eighty percent of 
the guys in it are monsters 
- what else could be bet- 
ter? The hero is fucking 
Frankenstein: Master Chief 
is a put-together biome- 
chanical guy with an 
enhanced body. He’s David 
Carradine’s Frankenstein in 
Death Race 2000\" 

The other feature del 
Toro hopes to direct is 
Killing on Carnival Row. 
written by newcomer 
Travis Beecham. The story 
is a “noir scenario” about a 
wrongly accused man. but 
what makes it unique is 
that it’s a “Steampunk" tale set in an alter- 
nate. retro-futuristic Victorian world where 
devices like phones and video exist as 
products developed with the technologies 
of the time. 

“Our references are the same: Lovecraft. 
Victorian-themed horror, etc..” says del 
Toro of his affinity for Beecham’s script, 
which he’s currently helping make revi- 
sions to. “All of that, it was a match made 
in heaven. If we do that movie it would be 
such a beautiful, embroidered universe," 

Aside from also helping several Latin 
American directors get their films off the 
ground by acting as co-producer, del Toro 
has been working towards his ultimate 
dream project: an adaptation of H.P. Love- 
craft's At the Mountains of Madness. 

“For a studio it’s such a hard thing to fig- 
ure out - there's no love story, it’s period [- 


set], and it’s basically [explorer Edward] 
Shackleton meets Edgar Allan Poe meets a 
fucking crazy biologist. It’s really quite 
complex,” he says of the film, which would 
require a huge budget for its special effects 
and remote locations. Although del Toro 
had concept art and even maquettes of some 
of the monsters made, the filmmaker is 
doubtful the project will come to fruition 
anytime soon, although he remains opti- 
mistic. 

"I really believe I’m too in love with the 
monsters.” he admits of his commitment to 
the film. “Why did I do Mimic? The mon- 
sters. Why do I do anything? Blade 2? The 
fucking monsters. It's always the fucking 
monster. 1 can be doing anything in a movie, 
a creature walks in and it’s a different shoot. 
I love it so much.” 

Dave .Alexander 
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Rob Zombie back in musician s ^ 

saddle with Educated Horses 


After spending nearly four years working 
on House of 1000 Corpses and its sequel 
The Devil's Rejects, horror rocker-cum* 
filmmaker Rob Zombie has returned to 
music with the release of his third solo 
album. Educated Horses. The record which 
hit stores on March 28 from Geffen 
Records, is subtler in terms of its genre con- 
tent. but hearkens back to Zombie’s unusual 
childhood spent in the dusty fugue of haunt- 
ed houses and carnival sideshows. 

"The whole record is based around stuff 1 
remember as a kid.” Zombie tells Rue 
Morgue. “As a kid I always had to work at 
these sideshows and carnivals because that 
was the family business I grew up in. My 
grandparents, my mom and my dad - that's 
what they did for a living. ’Educated Hors- 
es' was one of the attractions for the trained 
animals." 

The record which features song titles like 
Saw'dust In The Blood American Witch. Let 
It All Bleed Out. Death Of It All. and Lords 
Of Salem, is almost entirely based on the 
carnival experience. 

"Sawdust In The Blood is a term for 
carnics, which could really apply to anyone 
who spends their life on the road you know, 
because the sawdust they throw down in the 
circus tent, it’s in your blood” Zombie 
explains. “The whole record revolves 
around those concepts. Death Of It All. 
which is one of the more mellow songs with 
acoustic guitar, is all about all the bizarre 
carnival attractions I used to see... . That's 
why 1 think Tobe Hooper's movie The Fun- 
house resonates with me so much, because 
as a kid that was my whole life. I'd sit inside 
haunted houses all day and never see sun- 
light." 

Naturally, for horror fans, the most 
notable track on the record is The Devil’s 
Rejects, written by Zombie after the release 
of his film in an effort to keep the filmmak- 
ing experience alive for him (much like he 
did with the song House Of 1000 Corpses). 
With the two Southern-set films under his 
belt, it’s not surprising that the record that 
followed them has a decidedly western 



Rob Zombie plans to return to the director’s chair foliowing his Educated Horses tour. 


twang to it at certain times, and a cinematic 
tone at others. 

"1 think that came from spending so much 
time w'ith [Devil's Rejects composer] Tyler 
Bates maybe.” says Zombie. “While scoring 
the picture, he would come up with these 
things that could work for a score, or for 
scary music on a metal record stuff that just 
crosses the line. I guess it rubbed off on 
me.” 

Collaborating with [ex-Marilyn Manson 
guitarist] John 5, Zombie's new album strips 
down the characteristic movie sampling and 
industrial elements of his previous records, 
allowing the virtuoso John 5 to experiment 
with new sounds using anything from a 
twangy steel guitar to an Indian sitar. 

Warmed-up by goth-metal band Lacuna 
Coil, Zombie’s Educated Horses tour kicked 
off on March I7lh in Jacksonville, Florida 
and will hit 27 cities, including Toronto on 
April 4th. before concluding in Mesa. Ari- 
zona at the end of the month. Zombie also 
plans to re-team with Devil's Rejects cine- 


matographer Phi! Parmet to direct a music 
video for the anthemic single Foxy Foxy in 
Los Angeles. In the meantime, he continues 
work on his bizarre, adult animated film 
The Haunted World of El Superbeasto 
(directed by SpongeBob SqiiarePants scribe 
and voice actor Mr. Lawrence, and co-pro- 
duced by Film Roman and IDT). 

He reveals; “If Austin Powers was actual- 
ly a 400-pound alcoholic Mexican wrestler 
and he lived in a world that was basically 
populated by The Munsters and strippers, 
that would be this film." 

Of course, there’s more horror to come 
from Rob Zombie. He's been in talks with 
Masters of Horror creator Mick Garris 
about directing an episode of the show in 
the future, and (as of press time) is only a 
couple of weeks away from making a big 
announcement on another genre film he's 
planning to direct, which he says is “defi- 
nitely a movie that everyone will have 
something to say about.” 

Jovanka Vuckovic 
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www.ultimateromero.com 

This new website promises to keep fans apprised 
of all the latest news from the George Romero 
camp, including upcoming projects and appear- 
ances. Be sure to visit the message boards, as 
well as the online store for rare autographed 
merch. 


www.toddschorr.com 

Step into the valley of finks and weirdos at “low- 
brow" artist Todd Schorr’s personal website. For 
^ the uninitiated, this is by far some of the strangest, 
smartest and delightful pop culture fine art you’ll 


www.thecemeteryprolect.com 
Michael Reed has a macabre hobby: he visits the 
burial sites of “famous, infamous, and unusual 
personalities", then collects factoids and photos of 
these final resting places for his website, which 
contains info on over 1000 graves. 

www.gothicroseantiques.com 
The online shop for this California-based antiques 
• store offers up a little of everything you need to 
creep out your crib, from Gothic and Victorian 
\ pieces to urns, iron gates, funereal collectibles and 
even taxidermy. 

www.girisandcorpses.com 
Who doesn’t love girls? And corpses? The two 
come together for some deviant debauchery (all 
captured on film) in this online mag. More than 
just booty and the decomposing dead, there are 
also interviews, reviews and a sex tips column (!). 
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Compiled by Monica S. I^ebler > 
Got a Roadkill suggestion? 
E-mail a link to; roadkill@rue-morgue.com 


World Horror Con brings top genre 
writers to San Francisco 


An ominous fog, albeit metaphorical, will 
sliroud the city by the Bay this May, as a ver- 
itable onslaught of horror authors, publish- 
ers and booksellers descend upon it in the 
name of the 1 6th annual World Horror Con- 
vention. From May 1 1-14 San Francisco will 
host the annual event, which is held in a dif- 
ferent North American city each year 
(Toronto has been earmarked for 2007). Tak- 
ing place at the Golden Gateway Holiday 
Inn. WHC 2006 will feature author readings, 
Q&As, panel discussions and a mass auto- 
graph signing, as well as an art show, chari- 
ty auction, gross-out contest and. for the first 
time, a film festival component. 

This year's Guests of Honour include 
authors Clive Barker, Kim Newman (Anno 
Dracula) and Koji Suzuki (Ring, Dark 
IVater). publisher John Pclan (Darkside 
Press), artist Brom. and official toastmaster 
Peter Straub. Honoured guests are selected 
based on their contributions to the genre, 
their standing within the horror community, 
and rules set forth by the World Hon'or Soci- 
ety (the founding and governing body 
behind WHC). which ensures a minimum 
four to five-year period between repeat guest 
of honour stints. 

While primarily known as an industry 
event. WHC is open to the general public 
and offers up programming - including the 
infamous annual gross-out contest where 
writers compete before an audience to tell 
the sickest story - that will appeal to fans 
and professionals alike. 

“Most of our attendees are people who 
read, whether just as fans, writers, publish- 
ers, editors, etc..” Chad Savage, co-chair- 
man and co-ordinator of the art show 
explains. “There's also a higher level of 
appreciation for art and other methods of 
dark expression.” 

Fellow co-chairman Dan'cn Mckeeman 
elaborates; “As far as the casual fan goes, 
it’s a great place to get autographs and see 
the cutting edge in hoiTor. Since it is meant 
more for professionals, there are some 
things a casual fan won't take advantage of 

we feature pitch sessions to sell novels. 


workshops to hone writing and editing 
skills, and lots of networking.” He adds that 
the dealer's room, which features some 30 
merchants this year, will appeal to one and 
all. and is the perfect place to find one-of-a- 
kind items. 

But the dealer’s room is not the only 
opportunity attendees will have to shop at 
World Horror, as the annual Charity Auction 
promises to play an integral role in the con. 
Previous auctions have offered rare and 
autographed genre books and movie memo- 
rabilia, among other items. All proceeds 
raised in this year's auction will benefit the 
American Humane Association. 

“This came about because of the Hurri- 
cane Katrina disaster.” says Mckeeman of 
the charity selection. “After the hurricane, 
our friend (and long-time convention 
attendee) Poppy Z. Brite had to leave her 
multitude of cats in her home in New 
Orleans... I decided before this that I'd let 
Poppy pick the charity this year, and her 
exact words were ’Make it whoever rescues 
my cats.'” 

In keeping with this community aesthetic, 
the Saturday night programming will kick 
off with an artists' reception, in conjunction 
with the annual art show, this year featuring 
genre talents such as Chad Michael Ward. 
Jason Felix and Alan M, Clark. Additionally, 
guest artist Brom will have works on dis- 
play; who also provided art for the WHC 
2006 program book and T-shirts. 

This year also marks the inaugural inclu- 
sion of a film festival component to the 
weekend's proceedings. While the exact 
film line-up was unconfirmed as of press 
time, the screenings - which will take place 
from dusk through dawn at the hotel - will 
include a mix of old and new titles. Two 
films have been scheduled to premiere at the 
es'ent. Mike Mendez’s The Gravedancers 
and an adaptation of Matthew Costello's 
novel Beneath Still Waters. 

For more info on WHC 2006, and to pur- 
chase tickets, visit whc2006.org. 

Monica S. Kuebler 
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W«lrd Stats 
KorMd Facts 


+ The remarkably preserved body of Johannas Pope was found in her Ohio home 
on January 4, 2006. two years after her death. As per her last request. Pope's 
corpse was left in front of a television in an air-conditioned room. Her friend and 
caretaker. Kathy Painter, removed the maggots from the body daily in order to 
slow decomposition. 


+ Before shooting the ossuary scene in Antropophagiis (1980). prop bonc^ were 
rented because there weren’t enough real ones left at the location, an actual crypt. 
Later, the clean-up crew accidentally returned all of the bones - real and fake - to 
the rental company, which then gave the real ones back to the filmmakers. They 
eventually came to rest in director Joe D’Amato’s basement. 


_+ In old-time Germany doctors would often reconunend sheep's brains to sooth 
an infant's mouth while teething. 


+ The modem word “cobweb” has its roots in the Middle English word for spi- 
der; “coppe”. 


+ Stephen King had his first short story. I Was A Teenage Graverobber. published 
in the Comics Review fanzine in 1966 - eight years before the release of his debut 
novel Carrie. 


+ Chinese water torture was invented by a 1 6th-century lawyer. 


+ / Spit on Your Grave! lead Camille Keaton is the grand niece of silent film 
superstar Buster Keaton. 


+ In the times before anesthetic, hospital porters would hold down patients while 
doctors operated. 


+ Lon Chaney Jr., who appeared in The Mummy's Tomb. The Mummv's Ghost and 
The Mummy’s Curse, candidly admitted that the character (Kharis) he placed in 
these films was the “least rewarding” of his career. 


+ A popular superstition in Middle Ages Engl^ind held that those who stood 
beneath the gallows and allowed themselves to be bled on by a corpse would be 
cured of leprosy. 


+ Actress Ingi'id Pitt ( The Vampire Lovers. The House That Dripped Blood) was 
bora - as Natasha Petrovana - on a train cn route to a WWll Polish Concentration 
Camp. 

Compiled by Monica S. Kuebler 
Got a weird slat or morbid fact? 
Send it through to info@rue-morgue.com. 

r.u^;mokgue , s 


Sliat tlOP.6l'x 


1. The Mangier 

Mankinds scariest... steam press 

2. The Gingerdead Man 

Consummate cookie-cutter killer 


3. Killer Condom 
Prophylactic pube-icide 

Jack Frost 

Murderous mutant snowman 

5. Night of the Lepus 

Bunny bJoodlust in the Outback 

6. Death Bed: The Bed That Eats 
’Nuff said! 


+ Actor Glenn Strange played the part of Frankenstein’s monster in three films 
shot during the 1940s. When Boris Karloff died some twenty years later many 
newspapers misprinted photos of Strange in the role, iniscrediting his perfor- 
mances to Karloff. 


+ English poet Lord Byron died as a result of a bloodletting performed upon him 
by doctors with hopes of curing his malarial fever. 
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FIENDISH CURIOSITIES AlllGATOR BOY 

$650 and up 

Homo sapiens crocodylus was allegedly discovered in the Florida Everglades in the 
1920s after drunken moonshiners introduced their DNAto local crocs. Fiendish 
Curiosities fuses hand-painted latex skull replicas with 100% genuine taxidermied 
gator bottoms to recreate this Weekly World News wet dream. 

Own a piece of suspect history today at fiendishcuriosities.com. 


MORDAUNTES 
COFFIN-SHAPED GEMS 
AND JEWELRY 

$40 and up 

You don’t have to be a financially 
secure vampire to tell your dead darling 
you want her for eternity with these 
affordable coffin-shaped solitares, ear- 
rings and pendants. All items are hand- 
made from silver, white or yellow gold 
with your choice of Blood, Death, Penta- 
de. Shroud, Moss or Mist gemstones. 

Coffins are forever at coffingems.com. 


f THE OEVIl'S 
^ ADVOCATE DllDO 

$54 

From the good people that brought you The Baby Jesus Butt Plug 
comes The Devil's Advocate Dildo, a Prince of Darkness personal 
aid that will condemn you to an eternity of “little deaths." At 7.5” 
long and 1 .75" in diameter, the silicone gates of Hell have never 
looked so inviting. 

Say the Devil made you do it at divine-mterventions.com. 


ARGENTO S DAWN OF THE DEAD TEE 

$19.95 

Separate the men from the boils by sporting this shirt featuring artwork from 
Zombi: Dawn Of The Dead, Dario Argento's cut of George Romero’s original mutant 
mallrat movie. The trademark Euro artwork is printed on cotton that’s softer than 
Gaylen Ross’ flesh, courtesy of New Line Cinema. 

Nibble on the rest of New Line’s newest line at fearshop.com. 


All prices USD unless otherwise indicated. 
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with a Panilc 


“IVs really hard not to laugh 
at Sex Is Zero” 


House Twist! 


Very few comedies have grossed over one hundred million dollars 
at the box office, but those which have are absolute classics; 
Animal House, Porky’s, There’s Something About Mary, 
American Pie and SEX IS ZEROl You never knew they made 
comedies in Korea? Well now you’ll never forget! This film out 
performed Titanic 3 to 1 in its homeland - eventually becoming 
the highest grossing Korean comedy of ail time. Ever wonder what 
Fast Times At Ridgemont High would have been if directed by 
the Fareily Brothers? Wonder no morel This hysterical Asian import 
has a wonderfully dark sense of humor that will have you rolling on 
the floor just in time for spring break. 


BUSTING AT THE SEAMS WITH SPECIAL FEATURES; 

• Behimi-The-Scenes:TtKMaidngofSexhZen)(locuniefitarvfeaturette 

» Englisli Aiuiki Commentary with Wke IHcPadden & Hr. Skii of Tire Howmf Stem Show 

• Spanish AuSo Goiranentary with J^us ‘Telos" Olvera of natioRal latm poblicatiofl JU Bonte 

• Trailers 

• Poster and SUB fialteries 

• Production Notes, Essays & Bios 

• /£osfyf//i7fteLocfterRooffl-anexclu$ivebooklet 

written by Mike Mi^adden, detailing the history of the Sex Comedy 

• Optional English and Spamsti Subtitles 

• Separate Bilingual Menus in EngBsh & Spanish 

• Sticker 

• Deleted Scenes... and MORE! 

• Special Packaging in Custom Foil Paper 

• Completely Re-mastered Video & Audio with over 100 minutes of Bonus Materials 

• Available for the first time on any format in North America 

RE-MASTERED SOUraCH IK 

5.] flill] S.O 

nn I DOLBY I 
DIGITAL 


Col« • 1.8S:1 • 96 MNs, • 2002 • Korean • NOT lUTED • Region Code 0 


life. love. 

FRIED SPERM 

HaSE? We are tlie audience. We liope you'll join us. # 


Distributed By 

/ DISTRIBUTION 


Street Date 

March 28'" 


SHOWBOX 


For news about current and upcoming releases as well as web exclusive content, visit us at www.panikhouse.com 



A]BOSlil6i|!p 1960s the European genre film hit puberty and a strange new 

jElO>R *’* "'Blitmarlsh cinema evolved, maturing into a successful coupling 

€ii*^ of eroticism and terror, with vacillating degrees nf explicit nudity and gore. A 

\t peek at the perverse pleasures of this brief and often overlooked movement in 

horror proves that no one's ever done sex 'n' death quite like the Europeans did. 



• ex and death bookend our very existence, driving us, 

controlling - whether consciously or subconsciously - 
every single move we make. The horror genre has 
always been, at its core, an occasionally crude and often 
violent outlet to explore and exploit these two base vis- 
ceral fixations of the human experience. From the orgiastic paintings 
of Hieronymus Bosch to the thinly veiled metaphors of sexual awak- 
ening in the most gruesome of the Grimm’s Fairy Tales; the bodice- 
gripped bosoms of Victorian-era terror to ttie pain/pleasure dynamic of 
the Marquis de Sade, erotic horror has been a staple of our collective 
art culture since the first horny caveman scrawled on a wall. 

It is with the dawn of ttie 20th century however, with the medium of 
film, that this eternally potent melding of the sexual and die shocking 
would truly find its footing, forging fine lines between titillation and 
depravity, while showing the previously unshowable. Though audiences 
both attacked and embraced the horror film throughout history because 
of its cheap thrills and moral ambiguity, screens really started to bum up 
with the advance of the 1 960s Eurotic horror boom. 

Sparked by the full-colour films of UK studio Hammer (ttirough tie 
brutel beauty-and-the-beast thrust of Frankenstein and the violent 
stake/fang penetrations of Dracula) and fuelled by the perverse pulpi- 
ness of French and Italian comic books, eccenfric fledgling European 
filmmakers began finding more devious ways to push the fluid-spattered 
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"1 ion’t mal^e 
sex'ftorror films; 

1 instead use na6e& 
jirlsasasumalist 
fool, Ii6e ]iaintinj.” 
acLftimoiiii: 


envelope and fully realize dark and dirty imagery previously only hinted at 
Continental grindhouse gurus such as Jess Franco (RMM7\, Jose Larraz 
{p.22) and Joe D’Amato (p.21) would, between the years 1962 and 1985, 
become the kings of the popular, controversial and profitable sex-horror 
subgenre with their wildly uneven outputs exported to movie houses inter- 
nationally. Both drawing thrills from the penetration of the body, horror and 
pornography often shared space at the grindhouse, and mixing the two 
seemed like a double-your-pleasure-double-your-fun no-brainer. 

But the relationship between scares and skin became more uneasy for 
directors when hardcore porn became de riguer in the 1970s. With Deep 
Throat ushering XXX into the cinema, many of the previous softcore artists 
were forced to create even raunchier versions of their dark fantasies, some- 
times adding hardcore scenes (or having them added by producer) in order 
to secure lucrative distribution deals. Many even made straight-up sex pic- 
tures for the increasingly curious raincoat market - often under pseudo- 
nyms to avoid being ghettoized. 

As home video replaced quarter booths and dirty movie houses in die ’80s 
and ’90s, a new market of straight-to-video and cable softcore arose, which 
included erotic but much less artistic (usually lesbian vampire-themed) hor- 
ror, while hardcore dropped any arty pretenses - horror or otherwise - in 
feivour of graphic sex acts. Shooting on video became the economical norm, 
and the lurid but often ambitious horror erotica of past decades seemed to 
fade away into obscurity. 

Recently, the relationship between horror and pornography has begun to 
undergo another change. A new strain of cheaply produced exploitation titles 
like Re-Penetrator. XXXorcistan6 Slaughter Disc have surfaced that break a 
long-standing taboo of combining hardcore pornography with buckets of 
gore. Not surprisingly, art doesn’t factor into the equation (see p.24). 

Through all this, among all the gleeful taboo-smashing, carnally- 
inclined,celluloid sin-slinging, one filmmaker has stood apart. He’s an artist 
who from his first film embraced erotic horror as a canvas to make surreal 


and lyrical art house films, a director who has both fought against and yield- 
ed to the demands of making sex-soaked grindhouse horror movies, a sur- 
vivor who has worked in hardcore pornography under a pseudonym, and a 
workhorse who continues to bring a distinct authorship to the world of night- 
mares and nudity. 

A renaissance man who applied his passions to all mediums, Jean Michel 
Rollin Le Gentil was a respected documentarian, essayist, advocate of sur- 
realism and writer of sexy Barbarella-esque adult comics before he turned 
his eye to the motion picture tens. His world changed in 1967 with the 
release of his first full-length commercial film, the ultra controversial and 
obscenely hallucinogenic freak-out The Rape of the Vampire. Though the 
picture would discredit him with the mainstream film elite, it was profitable 
and set the tone for his creative destiny. Over the next 30 years Rollin would 
become one of the world’s most prolific purveyors of sexually-aware, 
dreamlike horror and adult films. From the aching longing of Ups of Blood 
(1975) to the impossibly lustful bloodletting of Fascinatiorj, the tainted zom- 
bie wine of The Grapes of Death (1978) to the romantic little-ghoul-lost 
antics of Living Dead Girl (1 982), Rollin makes movies that are loaded with 
explicit sexuality, frequently nude female vampires and occasionally graph- 
ic carnage (many titles are available in North America from Image Home 
Entertainment, licensed from Salvation Rims in the UK). 

But his films, as fevered and lowbrow as they may be (1981 ’s Zombie 
Lake serves as a helping of his more admittedly rotten fruit), are almost 
always juxtaposed by a distinct sense of natural beauty and bittersweet 
melancholy. Now in his late 60s, the once reviled, still active (his last picture. 
Fiancee of Dracula, was released in 2002) writer/director has, over the 
years, developed a loyal cult following of Eurosleaze buffs and upper-crust 
cineastes alike. 

Rue Morgue mounts, so to speak, an exploration of the relationship 
between horror and pornography in cinema, beginning with the unfeigned 
and inimitable Jean Rollin. 


You are known primarily as one of the pio- 
neers of European erotic horror. How did this 
come to be? 

When I was making my first picture [The Rape of 
the Vampire] my producer thought it would be 
great if I could somehow find a way to put a 
naked girl in the film. I said, “Why not!?” These 
kinds of films were becoming increasingly pop- 
ular in America and in Europe, so I did it. The film 


was a scandal, though not because of the nudi- 
ty, but because the film was too abstract for the 
French audiences. We had riots in the theatres, 
people were outraged at how strange it was. For 
my next picture, I decided to again explore vam- 
pirism and again put in some naked girls... . It 
worked for me, I liked it. I don’t make sex-horror 
films; instead I use naked girls as a surrealist 
tool, like painting. 


Do you think there is an innate visual and 
thematic connection between sexuality and 
horror? 

Probably, but again, i don’t think of my horror 
and fantasy films as sex films, I think they are 
erotic. I think of them as a kind of poetry, fan- 
tastic and sad. For example, an image 1 have 
used often is that of an old graveyard with cold 
grey stones and so on. By having a beautiful 
nude woman walking through that grave- 
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mas that would show my vampire films immedi- 
ately stopped showing them because they were 
too tame, and instead showed only porno films. 
I had to eat, you know? So in order to live. I 
started making X-rated films. I did what I had to 
do, as did many other small European filmmak- 
ers at the time. 



"I’m not embarrassed bji mji 

porno films. Iioutevcr, I fHinh of inj softcore 

loorfe as more intimate, risque an& knjerous." 



yard, through the crosses and statues, perhaps It was very difficult for me. Whenever one of my 
holding a torch or a lantern, she is a symbol of films would play at a French film festival, people 
light and beauty in the dark. Very poetic. would yell, or leave the cinema. But in America 

and England, even though yes, sometimes cer- 

IV/ty is juxtaposing the nude female form tain scenes were edited, I was always well 


Are you proud of your work in porn? 

It was not a bad experience at all, it was a happy 
environment and I’m not embarrassed by my 
porno films. However, i think of my softcore work 
as more intimate, risque and dangerous, actual- 
ly. 

You returned to horror in 1978, with the con- 
troversial The Grapes of Death, cited as Oie 
first French gore film. What drew you back to 
horror? 

The Grapes of Death was conceived at a time 
when disaster movies, like Earthquake and The 
Poseidon Adventure were very popular. So, many 
French producers said that if you could bring 
them a little disaster film, they will give you 
some money. I really wanted to make another 
horror film, so I said why not cross the disaster 
movie with the horror movie? The producer of 
Grapes of Death agreed that if the film was like 
The Poseidon Adventure, why not make it hor- 
ror? So I did. If you remember in [77?e Poseidon 
Adventure], the characters are struggling to get 
from one side of the boat to another. In Grapes 
of Death I have a girl trying to get from one side 
of the country to another while running away 
from the living dead. I was also always very 
impressed by the film Night of the Living Dead 


against a backdrop of death and decay so 
visually appealing to you? 

I don’t know exactly. I can’t properly articulate it. 
It just creates a mood, a feeling, something that 
speaks to me. This kind of aesthetic is best rep- 
resented in my last film. Fiancee of Dracula. In 
the first scene I have a naked girl - very white, 
very pale - wandering through the night and she 
is so bright, she is a light. Then, a finely dressed 
dwarf walks up to her and speaks some roman- 
tic, tragic words, it’s that subconscious, surreal- 
ist element that I don’t think can be explained, 
just felt. 

French and European audiences have been 
known to accept and embrace sexuality bet- 
ter than those of North America. Were you 
ever frustrated at the level of censorship 
your pictures received overseas? 

Actually, I think the worst responses I received 
were from the French audiences! For many, 
many years I was hated by French critics and 
audiences alike. They always interpreted what I 
believed to be interesting and powerful as ugly. 


received, it was always fine. In France I 
have always been a little producer and a 
little director but 1 am probably one of 
the only French filmmakers who has 
consistently had his pictures sold 
in America and abroad. 


After Lips of Blood in 1976 you 
spent the next two years work- 
ing making only straight hard- 
core porno films under the 
pseudonyms Robert Xavier 
and Michel Gentil. Why? 

Well, around this time, 
because of movies like Deep 
Throat, hardcore pornogra- 
phy became very popular 
in Paris and distributors 


were free to screen it 


wherever they wanted. 


So, all the little cine- 
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In an exclusiue interview, the 
lusciens and lasciuinns UNA ROMAY reaffirms her title 
as Europe’s most famous and fearless exhibitionist. 

SEXPLOITATION 

SCR^AMl 

OUIEIEN 

by Chris Alexander 

very artist, no matter what his chosen medium, has his muse, and 
notorious Spanish sexpioitation fiimmaker Jess Franco’s remains 
the loveiy Lina Romay. The iconic and uninhibited Romay has 
starred in over 50 films for the controversiai director. 

Born Rosa Maria Aimiraii on June 24th, 1954 in Barcelona 
Spain, the model/actress adopted the handle of Lina Romay in her teens 
and embarked on a proiific and remarkable career in film. Romay first 
appeared in a bit part in Franco's 1972 Daughter of Dracula and soon 
became his greatest object of desire. With her completely exposed perfor- 
mance in Franco’s intensely voyeuristic 1 973 mood piece Female Vampire 
(pictured), Romay would prove to be the feminine extension of the direc- 
tor: a woman who was kinky, absolutely fearless and willing to do anything 
to get the film in the can. 

As the decade progressed, Romay continued to push her boundaries 
with pictures like The Perverse Countess, Lorna the Exorcist, lisa, the 
Wicked Warden, Oasis of the Zombies and Barbed Wire Dolls, while also 



freely embracing the industry’s growing trend towards hardcore pornog- 
raphy, starring in (and, in some cases, directing) a handful of European 
XXX sex features. 

Still fearless at 52 (and still freely indulging in onscreen exhibitionism), 
the audacious Romay continues working and sharing her life with her 
ever-controversial mentor. 

Rue Morgue has a curt tete-a-tete with the fiery performer. 





What got you interested in making erotic 
horror films? 

The man who proposed it to me: Jess Franco. 

What is the connection 
between sex and horror in 
cinema? 

It’s something very subjec- 
tive, but I think that in film, 
what is horrific and erotic are 
united. From Hitchcock to 
Lynch, you can see this. 

Why did you choose to 
adopt die pseudonym Lina 
Romay as your professional 
name? 

She was a Cuban singer who 1 
liked a lot and who I used to 
listen to with her husband and my friend Xavier 
Cugat. 


The dims you’ve been involved with were 
often dismissed as “exploitation.” How do 
you feel about that? 

Why do you ask this question? 
You seem like a McCarthy-era 
judge. Maybe the films are dis- 
credited in Salt Lake City, but in 
Paris, Berlin and London many of 
them are considered master- 
pieces and are often shown in 
film houses. 

Is tiiere a difference in the 
way European women and 
North American women 
respond to your dims? 

I haven’t had the time to ask 
American women in the time 
I’ve been in the USA, but 1 fear they are more 
reactionary than we are. 


What is the line between exploi^tion and 
empowerment? 

And what is the difference between being quiet 
and playing the trumpet? 


Under the pseudonyms Candy Coster and 
Lulu Laveme you starred in and even direct- 
ed several hardcore sex dims. Why did you 
decide to make the leap to adult films and 
how do you feel about them today? 


I’ve always decided what films to make. For a 
time, adult cinema interested me, I was tired of 
the bullshit of the Spanish and American cen- 
sors. 

Are there any dims you’ve done that you 
tiiink went “too far”? 

In a recent interview, Charlotte Rampling said 
that as an actor, she has no moral limits, only 
aesthetic ones. An intelligent woman, Miss Ram- 
pling. 

Jess Franco is your closest collaborator and 
long-term partner, what is the secret of your 
enduring creative and personal relationship? 

I think it must be love. 

Are you working on any new dim projects? 

Always. I suppose they may even surprise you 
sometime soon. 

P.S. I admire very much the great American cin- 
ema; I have fashioned myself from it. And I hope 
that, despite everything, it will return to its for- 
mer greatness of the ’40s, ’50s and ’60s. ^ 
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You have worked with Franco before, no? 

I was asked by [French exploitation film studio] 
Eurocine to shoot some zombie scenes in the 
1 970s and I did not know what for. 1 shot them 
in one day and only realized a few years ago, 
after someone gave me a DVD of the film, that 


Which one of your films do you cite as your 
favourite? 

I think all of my films are effective for different 
reasons, but I think my favourite - though not 
necessarily my best - is Requiem fora Vampire. 

I wrote that film in two or three hours. I was very 
naive at the time and I think the film reflects a 
certain innocence about life and death. Howev- 
er, I think my best film is undoubtedly my last 
one. Fiancee of Dracuia. Lips of Blood was my 
best script, but because of terrible production 
problems, the film did not turn out as I had want- 
ed it to. 


Do you plan on making any more films? 

I am currently trying to make my last film, I am 
just looking to find the money to do it! It is 
another erotic vampire film that will contain 
footage from each of my previous films as 
dreams, as visions framed by a new story. I will 
only need to shoot perhaps one hour of new 
footage. 

What are your thoughts on the current lean- 
ings toward extreme sex and violence in hor- 
ror films? 

It is too much. They rely far too much on com- 
puters and digital special effects. In Grapes of 
Death I utilized many prosthetic severed heads 
and much fake blood but it was real, there was 
a level of craftsmanship and a feeling that what 
was happening was truly happening in front of 
you. I also believe when you put sex and cruelty 
together, it is no longer erotic and it does noth- 
ing for me. There is far too much cruelty now for 
my tastes. Even though my vampire films have 
strong sexual elements combined with horror, 
they are more romantic, they are more fantasy 
films, more like the films I saw as a child. Rims 
like House of Frankenstein, House of Dracuia, 
and Frankenstein Afee/s die Wolfman. 

Those days are long gone, unfortunately. 

Yes, but the pictures are not.... 


It was a movie that succeeded 
because of its sense of claus- 
trophobia. In my film I decided 
to open it up, so the monsters 
and the heroine were running 
free through the dark country- 
side. 

The film was, for the time, 
incredibly graphic. Did you 
receive any backlash 
because of it? 

We had many, many problems 
with the censors in France. We 
received an X rating, the same rating as the hard 
sex films. 


What are your views on other European erot- 
ic horror filmmakers like Jose Larraz, Joe 
D’Amato and Jess Franco? Do you consider 
yourself their contemporary? 

No, I am very, very different from them. For 
example, Joe D’Amato’s work has no script, no 
real dialogue, no characters - his films exist only 
to shock. Franco is entirely different, he’ll shoot 
anything. He works simply for the pleasure of 
shooting. He’s a good guy, but he accepts any 
project given to him. You say, “Franco, make me 
a comedy,” and he does. You say, “Franco, make 
me a sex film,” and he does. He just loves to 
make movies, any movies! 


my footage ended up in Franco's 
A Virgin Among the Living Dead. 
Hopefully you were paid weil! 
Paid? [laughs] What is this “paid” 
you speak of? Marius Lesoeur, the 
director of Eurocine offered me 
100 francs to do the shoot and I 
said, “Listen, keep your 100 
Francs, what can I do with this?” I 
did it for free as a favour. Marius 
is dead now, and I mourn him. He 
was a lover of cinema and a great 
character. 


What about Zombie Lake, that was an aban- 
doned Franco film that you completed, no ? 
Yes, but 1 never worked with Franco. That film 
was not a good one, there was no script and no 
one knew what the film was about! 
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In a career that spanned three decades and hundreds 
ot films, the notorious sleaze merchant lOE D'AMATO , 
was known for making some of the hardest sex films to 
ever come out of the 1910s Eurotic horror cycle. 
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I n contrast to the vampy art house erotic cin- 
ema of Jean Rollin, Italian Joe D’Amato - 
born Aristide Massaccesi on December 1 5, 
1936 - became known for making almost 
every type of exploitation film known to man, 
under even more pseudonyms, with varying lev- 
els of explicit onscreen sex. Sometimes referred 
to as “Italy’s worst director”, D’Amato had his 
sticky fingers in all kinds of pies, often stealing 
ideas and titles from his contemporaries and mix- 
ing them with heavy smut to make a saleable 
title. 

Among his hundreds of films are several 
Emanuelle movies, unholy horny nun flicks 
(Images In a Convent, 1979), would-be cannibal 
entries (Antropophagus, see pg.76, and the Can- 
nibal Holocaust take-oti Porno Holocaust, 1981), 
the Tombs of the Blind Deatf/Fulci’s Zombie rip- 
off Erotic Nights of the Living Dead (1 980), and 
sticky wads of straight-up, unabashed hardcore 
pom made after the Italian horror film industry 
collapsed (Anal Paprika, 120 Days of Anal, Anal 
Palace, House of Anal Perversions, etc.). D’Amato 
just might be the reason the term “Eurotrash" 
was coined, but he’s unique in the genre because 
of the shameless pride he took in his work, con- 
sciously aware of the difference between erotic 
and pornographic cinema. 

“For me, eroticism is what hardcore is not,” the 
late D’Amato says in an interview called Totally 
Erotic (available as an extra on Images In a Con- 
ve/7f from the Media Blaster’s imprint Exploitation 
Digital). “Hardcore completely destroys eroticism. 
Eroticism is voyeurism, that is, everything you 


peep at without other peo- 
ple’s knowledge.” 

Like the rest of his Euro- 
pean erotic horror brethren, 

D’Amato’s films were often 
released in different cuts 
depending on the country 
they were being shipped to, 
and as a result many of his 
films - excised of much of 
their sexual content - arrived in North America as 
nonsensical third-rate horror titles. But thanks to 
the pervy smut peddlers (and we mean that in the 
nicest possible way) at Media Blasters, many of 
D’Amato’s films are now available in their uncut, 
explicit XXX versions. And though it’s unclear 
exactly who, in fact, wants to see Mark Shannon’s 
wart-riddled balls in an exfreme penetration 
close-up (via Porno Holocaust), it’s importoit that 
these rare exploitation entries can finally be seen 
for what D’Amato made them to be: shock films. 

“1 like making horror movies, just like erotic 
ones for that matter, because 1 like to shock my 
audience. When you go and watch a movie you 
have to be involved in it. To shock the audience is 
the best way to involve them. Cannibalism, of 
course, must be shocking because watching 
somebody eating someone else is not something 
that happens every day,” D’Amato explains, refer- 
ring to Porno Holocaust, his most well-known 
title, but nowhere near his most accomplished. 

“I often steal from others and since [Ruggero] 
Deodato’s movie [Cannibal Holocaust had been 
so successful, we thought of something along the 


same lines,” D’Amato says of his 
inspiration for the infamous film 
(available uncut from Media 
Blasters), which mixes the shock of 
hardcore sex with a flesh-eating, 
island monster/rapist. Movies like 
Porno Holocaust and its pseudo- 
sequel Erotic Nights of the Living 
Dead (shot back-to-back for pennies 
on an island in Santo Domingo) are 
prime examples of what made him a legend to 
cult film fans - they’re terrible, traumatic, and 
thereby treasured. 

But by the early 1 980s D’Amato was balls-deep 
in an admittedly shameful period of hardcore porn 
movies, creating over a dozen in just a few years 
under various pseudonyms - for purely commer- 
cial reasons. 

“Porn is not erotic,” D’Amato admits. “That’s 
the point, an erotic movie means to spy, to peep, 
while with porn flicks it’s all so evident that to me 
it does not really convey any erotic emotion. I 
make hardcore just for a living but I do not partic- 
ularly like it.” 

Trying to step away from the adult film industry 
in the 1990s, the self-described “professional 
craftsman” put plans into motion to return to the 
kind of extreme sex and gore films he made in the 
’80s but sadly died of a heart attack on January 
23, 1999 before he got his chance. Of course, 
we’ll never know what abominations D’Amato 
might have gone on to create, but given his exist- 
ing catalogue of depravity, there’s a good chance 
he’d never have been able to top it. % 
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In a candid interview, 77-year-eid cult iilmmaker 
Jnse larraz reveals himself as a semewhat reluctant hero 
of the Eurotic horror movement of the 1970s. 


O ne of the more obscure but no less 
compelling filmmakers who falls into 
the Eurotic horror wave of the 1970s is 
Spaniard Jose Ramon Larraz. Born in 
1929 in Barcelona, Larraz spent his early pro- 
fessional years as a comic book illustrator, cre- 
ating strips and illustrations for a variety of 
Spanish publishers, as well as Creepy and Eerie 
magazines, before discovering 
fashion photography and, of course, 
cinema. Unlike the deliberately 
sleazy films of his compatriot Jess 
Franco or Francophone Jean Rollin, 
and certainly unlike the hardcore 
smut of Joe D’Amato, Larraz’s films 
are less overtly sexual, but typically 
much more atmospheric and unusu- 
al. 

Larraz expatriated to England 
(after a fifteen-year sojourn in Paris) 
in the late ’60s where, in a twist of fate, he land- 
ed a stand-in job on A Fistful of Dollars when an 
actor took ill. He was also offered the opportuni- 
ty to create a low-budget softcore sex film 
(which were very popular at the time) with fund- 
ing from one of his Belgian book publishers. 
Shortly thereafter Larraz created three low-bud- 
get films - Whirlpool (1969), Deviation (1971) 
and Scream and Die (1 973) - that, in the hands 


of the foreign director, were a departure from the 
English tradition of horror that Hammer had 
effectively established. 

Larraz broke British horror conventions by 
imbuing his films with mystery, employing 
unusual camera angles (inspired by his work in 
comics) and photographing the English country- 
side using moody compositions that captured 
the landscape’s bleakness - giving it 
a menacing presence of its own. 

On the merits of his first three 
films, he was able to make his 
underrated masterpiece Symptoms 
(1974), starring Donald Pleasance’s 
daughter Angela, and edited by Brian 
Smedley-Aston (who went on to edit 
Blue Sunshine). After the stunning 
Symptoms caused a sensation at 
the Cannes Film Festival, Larraz 
was approached by Smedley-Aston 
to create another movie, which became the sur- 
real lesbo-cult classic Vampyres {^974). 

“The films I enjoyed making the most were 
Symptoms and Vampyres," Larraz tells Rue 
Morgue from his home in Spain. “Vampyres was 
from the private money of a good friend of mine, 
the editor of Symptoms, Brian Smedley-Aston. 
He was in love with Symptoms and when we 
returned to England from Cannes he told me. 


‘Jose, if you are capable of making me a film 
with sexploitation and violence but with the 
same quality as Symptoms, then i’ll produce it.”’ 

Though Vampyres shares the theme of les- 
bianism with Symptoms, the two movies were 
markedly different. As per Smedley-Aston's 
request, the film had more sex, which Larraz 
handled confidently - and perhaps more 
intensely than anyone else making erotic horror 
in Europe at the time. The result is a steamy, 
atmospheric and curious film that blends eroti- 
cism, surrealism and horror; a film that contin- 
ues to be celebrated by cinephiles and sex- 
ploitation fans alike. Unfortunately, pressure 
from producers to put even more sex and vio- 
lence in his next few films would result in an 
oversaturation of these subjects in his work, 
which presented Larraz with a dilemma. 

“1 don’t like to put things in my films that are 
not necessary," he explains. “It’s not because I 
am a prude, it’s because my stories could be 
shot without so much sex and without so much 
blood. What I like is the study of fear, not horror, 
not guts, not blood - fear." 

But the pressure was too much for Larraz 
(who just wanted to make movies), so he suc- 
cumbed to their wishes. “If I was the producer of 
my own films they would have turned out very 
different,” Larraz admits. “I never work for big 
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companies, so I am always depending on the 
producers, who want to make money. And they 
always insist [on] putting a lot of sex, sexploita- 
tion, however you wish to call it, into them, or a 
lot of blood, it's not my personal taste but unfor- 
tunately in my life I was very bad in public rela- 
tions and wasn’t able to make good contacts 
with important people, so I am always at the 
mercy of these producers.” 

Although Larraz has made films in several dif- 
ferent genres {comedy, psychological thriller, 
historical biopic), he’s most often regarded as a 
sexploitation filmmaker, a title he’s never been 
entirely comfortable with. 

“My filmography is varied. I’ve made very 
sexy, bloody films, and others are almost puri- 
tan,” the 77-year-old filmmaker says. “I am not 
a particularly erotic person. I started off as an 
artist, I drew for comics books and paperback 
covers. For me the naked human body is art. And 
to put a naked woman in a movie for no artistic 
reason is essentially trafficking the bodies of 
women. If there is not beautiful photography or 
any art to it, to me it’s simple pornography.” 

For Larraz, who's been called a pervert, 
sleaze, and smut filmmaker by various unin- 
formed critics over the years, there has always 
been a clear distinction between what is erotic 
and what is pornography. 

"The difference is that usually in pornography 
there isn’t a single story and there is also pene- 
tration,” He elaborates. “In Vampyres, for exam- 
ple, you never see the penis of a man entering a 
woman. As a matter of fact, I've never shot a 
movie where you see the penis of a man. Porno 
films bore me because there is no art and no 
story to them. It’s not a problem of morals, it’s 
just that I find them repulsive.” 

What some people do find 
repulsive and disquieting about 
Larraz’s films is the bizarre, intel- 
lectually sexual imagery that can 
sometimes be found in them. In 
a dream sequence in La visita 
del vicio (a.k.a. The Violation of 
the Bitch, 1977) - a film that 
Larraz has always been uncom- 
fortable talking about - we wit- 
ness the strange visage of a 
nude woman crouching inside 
the rear end of a mock horse 
about to be mounted by a 
naked man on a stallion. It’s a 
perverse scene to be sure, but 
Larraz made sure to handle it delicately. 

“When I was a comic book artist I made a 
sketch one day of a naked woman inside a false 
horse and a real stallion right behind it, and ! 
decided to put it in the movie because I find a 
certain beauty in that shot,” he comments. “But 
1 never took it any further than that. If you put 
that scene in Jess Franco’s hands it would prob- 
ably have a massive penis and be attacking the 
other horse!” 


Vampyres: Larraz's most successful and accessible picture. 

“Cor tne tl^e nal&eb ^utnan Boij tj$ art. Jtni to pitt a 
nahei utotnan in a tnooto tor no artistic reason i$ 
e55ontiaIIj tratticl^tn^ tije ]&otite 5 ot women.” 

iIo$e jQarraz 


(Hardcore sex scenes were later added to 
some cuts of the film, namely a grindhouse ver- 
sion of it retitled Sex Maniac, and an Italian 
video release dubbed Sodomia.) 

Artistic vision notwith- 
standing, Larraz has strug- 
gled throughout the years 
to tell his stories the way 
he wants to tell them. With 
the exception of El Miron 
(1977), Larraz’s restrained 
Spanish “Peeping Tom” 
film, he was forced much of 
the time to make films he 
didn’t want to make - as is 
the case with his last (and 
worst) sexploitation flick Los 
Ritos sexuales del diablo 
(a.k.a. Black Candles, 1 980). 

“What can I tell you? I am 
a professional, I was married 
with three children and 1 needed money to feed 
my family so I made the film,” Larraz admits, 
adding, “I make [erotic horror], but I disagree 
when people say that it’s part of my personality, 
because it’s not. I’d prefer that people identify 
me more with Symptoms- which is not a bloody 
film, a gory film, or a sexy film - or these Span- 
ish films I’ve been making that allow me to tell 
a story without all that unnecessary sex and 
blood." 


Larraz is referring to his more recent work for 
Spanish television, his miniseries Goya (1985), 
an expensive production dealing with the 
famous painter’s affair with the Dutchess of 
Alba. In this case the filmmaker was absolutely 
free to put a lot of sex into Goya if he so desired, 
but producers were surprised when they saw 
the restrained dailies. Larraz also tried his hand 
at two gory slasher flicks during the 1 990s {Rest 
In Pieces and Deadly Manoi), but they were 
poorly received. 

Now, 33 years after the successful Vampyres, 
Smedley-Aston and Larraz are toying with a 
sequel, this time adding witches to the mix. But 
though the script is already written, Larraz is 
having difficulty securing financing for the pic- 
ture and says that because he’s “not Coppola” 
he’s afraid he’ll be once again be pressured to 
add heavy sex and blood to the story just to 
attract interest from European producers. 

"Vampyres 2 could be shot very erotic but 
without necessarily showing so many naked 
women, but that’s what the producers want. It’s 
always the same story.” At the same time he’s 
quick to add, “I’m not a renegade for the films 
I’ve made. If I made a movie, I can’t put all the 
fault on the backs of the producers. I could have 
said no, I am not ashamed to have made these 
films because I don’t think they are really so 
horrible or pornographic. I try very hard to make 
them beautiful.” S 
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by Stuart Andrews 


■ t is our basic fear of death and perhaps, 
H more specifically, our fear of what lies 
H beyond the grave that provides the fertile, 
W. imaginative realm from which the greatest 
horror stories spring into existence. Working in 
direct opposition to these fundamental, mortal 
fears however is the human sex drive - the repro- 
ductive instinct being our only realistic means of 
escaping tiie grim certainty of death. The harmo- 
ny between these two primary impulses will for- 
ever bind the notions of sex and horror together. 
Whenever death is in abundant supply, the repro- 
ductive instinct will inevitably go into hyper-over- 
drive. And if the exploits of slasher icons Jason 
Voorhees and Michael Myers are to be taken seri- 
ously, the same can be said when the situation is 
reversed. 

But despite the extent to which sex and horror 
.are intrinsically woven, in cinema at least, there 
has always existed a certain, unspoken boundary 
between these two curious bedfellows. Even in 
the most exploitative of genres, there’s a fine line 
that separates tiie heightened desire we experi- 
ence at the sight of sexually explicit images and 
the trauma we experience when viewing scenes 
of pure viscera. Take the ritualistic rape scene in 
Cannibal Holocaust or the necrophiliac ftimblings 
in Nacho Cerda’s Aftermaffi {RM#47i for instance: 
unless you suffer from some strange pathological 
condition, any real potential for sexual arousal is 
completely consumed by the sheer terror of the 
images. Such films are not asking you to experi- 
ence a heightened state of desire, they’re 
demanding you share a moment of existential 
horror. 
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And conversely, in the case /> combined XXX with 

of the many XXX-rated, hard- / Mi stand-up comedy) - S/ai/gWer 

core sex “horror” movies in / is an interesting, if serious- 

existence, their primary ! ly flawed, attempt at a legrti- 

intent is to evoke a sexual /i mate horror film that incorpo- 

response in the viewer with rates scenes of explicit, hard- 

the horror elements merely J core sex. 

serving as a backdrop for It tells the tale of an unfortu- 

scenes of frolicking fornica- nate dredge named Mike 

tion. You don’t rent films like (Robert Williams) who sits 

Dawn of the Head and The i around all day, pulling the 

Texas Asshole Massacre (or turkey’s neck in a horribly lit 

even one of Joe D'Amato’s apartment. And just when it 

notorious gomo epics) unless you’re committed seems as though things couldn’t get any more 




Movie combined XXX with 
stand-up comedy) - Slaughter 
Disc is an interesting, if serious- 
ly flawed, attempt at a legiti- 
mate horror film that incorpo- 
rates scenes of explicit, hard- 
core sex. 

It tells the tale of an unfortu- 
nate dredge named Mike 
(Robert Williams) who sits 
around all day, pulling the 
turkey’s neck in a horribly lit 
apartment. And just when it 


to an evening of some serious pud-pulling 
shenanigans. 


depressing, a DVD mysteriously arrives in tiie 
mail featuring the deliciously evil and undead 


Recently, however, the delicate balance of the Andromeda Strange (seasoned pom actor Claro- 

pom-gore continuum has been upset by the line Pierce), who proceeds to sexually ravage and 


emergence of what appears to be a new sub- 
genre altogetiier that dares to ask something 


mutilate, on video, several unfortunate victims. 
During one particularly gruesome moment, she 


entirely new of the audience; one that brazenly rides a hapless sap while simultaneously smash- 
equates the vicarious thrills of a dishonourable ing his face to smithereens with a hammer, then 
discharge of manmilk with the shock and awe of swallows down the little bits of blood and skull 
a severed jugular’s arterial spray. Make way for fragments. Mike is immediately obsessed with 
Splatter Porn, the latest cross-pollination of gen- her and can’t stop watching, eventually coming to 
res hell-bent on smashing down some of the few the horrificrealizationthatthe victims in the video 


remaining sex and horror taboos in cinema. 
When the history of horror movies is written for 


are being murdered in real life. 

You're never quite sure whether to jerk off or 


the last time, one film will undoubtedly be identi- throw up, and to add insult to injury Slaughter 
tied as the video nasty responsible for spear- Disc (available at steelwebstudios.com) has all 
heading the Splatter Porn subgenre: Slaughter the cinematic integrity of a corporate training 
Disc. Written and directed by David Quitmeyer - a video. Instead of artistry, the film possesses little 


San Diego filmmaker who’s no stranger to exper- 
imenting with the mashing together of wildly dif- 


more than a juvenile impulse to shwk and dis- 
gust audiences with extreme images, making it 


fering genres (his previous film. Clown Pom - The apparent that there are some lines that shouldn’t 



be crossed. Regardless, Quitmeyer has begun 
production on his next entry into the Splatter Porn 
subgenre, a short film entitled Mail Order Bride 
which details the homicidal exploits of a dement- 
ed love doll. 

The other entry in ttiis strange new subgenre 
hearkens back to the days when horror filmmak- 
ers plundered the pom genre in order to compete 
with the commercial success of hardcore sex 
films - except in reverse, as Re-Penetrator is a 
pom that attempts to cash-in on the booming 
horror industry. 

For Halloween 2004, porn sters Tommy Pistol 
and Joanna Angel (creator and owner of Burning 
Angel Entertainment) wanted to come up with a 
horror-themed porn flick, so tiey hired Troma 
Rim’s former head of production, Doug Sakman, 
to write and direct. He came up with Re-Penetra- 
tor, a splatter porn spoof of Stuart Gordon’s Re- 
Animator. 

In this brain-dead and painfully campy exercise 
in poor taste, Tommy Pistol plays Dr. Hubert 
Breast, a mad scientist with a big dick who con- 
cocts a batch of green swill which he injects into 
a deceased stripper, bringing her back from the 
dead as a mumbling and fumbling, cock-hungry 
zombie. What proceeds from here is twenty min- 
utes of awkwardly-staged and laborious pornog- 
raphy. The sex scenes themselves feature an 
incredible amount of stage blood, and the 
actors are visibly uncomfortable 
performing in such conditions. It all 
culminates with the female zombie 
riding on top of the good doctor 
while simultaneously eviscerating 
him and feasting upon his flesh. 

The actors often break character 
to laugh at each other but it's a joke 
the audience isn’t in on. Instead, Re- 
Penetrator emerges as a retarded 
confluence of genres that works nei- 
ther as a pom flick nor a horror 
movie - apparently the condition of 
the entire subgenre itself. 

(Re-Pene^ator\s currently available on repene- 
trator.com, and Burning Angel will follow it up 
with The XXXorcIst 'm September. Future planned 
titles include Night of die Giving Head, Evil Head 
and Thursday the 12th: Jason Comes Early.) ^ 


Whether you like it hard or soft, 
Hue Morgue gets two viewpoints 
on contemporary erotic horror. 



I ichael Raso is the founder and president of ei Independent Cinema, whose subsidiary 
. label Seduction Cinema has produced softcore horror take-offs like The Erotic Witch 
Project and Dr. Jekyll and Mistress Hyde. Joanna Angel is the founder and president of Burn- 
ing Angel Entertainment, which has made the gory hardcore horror spoofs Re-Penetrator and 
The JtWorc/sf- titles she also stars in. Here’s what they think about mixing red and pink. 




Why mix sex and horror? 

MR: I've directed, produced or distributed 
films from just about every genre - and it’s 
with horror erotica that my company first 
found success. With the market begging for 
erotic product, and my boredom with most 
of what was already avail- 
able, mixing it with my 
favourite genre resulted in an 
avid fan base that’s stayed 
with us throughout the 
years. 

JA: 1 firmly believe that peo- 
ple should fuck in every 
movie. One day if I become 
president. I'll make it 
mandatory. 

Describe your audience. 
MR: Our demographic is 
college-aged and male. How- 
ever. there are a surprising number of 
female fans, which I credit to the mixture of 
genres as well as the “lesbian" element of 
the simulated sex in most of our erotic pro- 
ductions. 

JA: Very untypical of what you would think 
of people who watch porn. My “fans" are all 
a bunch of people I would hang out with 
- a bunch of rock ‘n’ roll-looking 
nerdy perverts, just tike me. 


From a business standpoint, 
what are the drawbacks and 
benefits of muing your brand 
of adult content and horror? 

MR: From a business standpoint, 
the decision to mix genres - or 


make softcore films in general - has had 
decidedly mixed results. On the one hand. It 
afforded my main label at that time with 
ready distribution and my company with a 
steady cash flow; on the 
other hand, I - and my 
company - have been 
typecast. 

JA: No one wants to 
buy It, and it's so sad to 
make something you 
love and not be able to 
get it out into the world 
because it's consid- 
ered “obscene" by the 
man. 
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Andromeda Strange 


Are there any lines you do not cross? 
MR: Since erotic films are not submitted to 
the MPAA ratings board, we can get away 
with certain things not allowed in an "R” 
film. Specifically, blood and sex in the same 
scene is usually a big "no-no" with the 
MPAA. However, there are many, many 
guidelines in regards to sexual content we 
cannot cross without getting out of the 
“erotica" genre and into the "hardcore" 
genre. "Crotch shots", penetration and oral- 
genital contact are strictly taboo. Frankly, 
though, that’s not something I have to worry 
about as no one actually has sex in our 
films, 

JA: I think we crossed every line in Re-Pen- 
etratorand TheXXXorcist If I wind up in jail, 
my mother said she would bail me out. So at 
least that's reassuring to know. 

Dave Alexander 
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Robert Kirkman takes a big and bloody bite out of tbe suuerhero 
genre witb MIIKVn. The Waning Dead creator eknlahis 

wbat hannened to the classic men In tights after Marvel nlaced 


by GARY BUTUR 


hey’re coming to get you, 
Magnus.... 

As zombie apocalypses go, the 
/ scene is not unfamiliar: in the once- 

# busy downtown core of a blighted 

* urban landscape, a horde of ravenous 
ghouls pounces on its latest victim. Within 
moments, Magnus, the “fresh meat", disappears 
under the rabid pack and is swiftly ripped to 
shreds. On the sidelines, a brief altercation: one 
zombie, unaware that his stomach is riven and 
spilling guts (not his own), doesn’t take it well 
when another proceeds to steal his food, right out 
of the fissure. The rest of the horde, sated for 
now, disperses, many of the zombies sitting down 
to rest. One starts to examine his bloody hands 
and clothes. “Dear God - what have we 
become?!" asks Spider-Man. He sees The Hulk 
clutching his split stomach, Thor gnawing on the 
stolen remains of Magnus, a.k.a. Magneto, and 
shakes his head, “I think 1 just want to die!” Okay, 
as zombie apocalypses go, this is something 
entirely new. 

“That’s where the disconnect becomes real 
and horrific,” says writer Robert Kirkman, dis- 
cussing ttiis key sequence in the first issue of his 
book Marvel Zombies. “These are superheroes 
[who are now] zombies, capable of terrible atroc- 
ities and unable to stop themselves,” 

The thing with Marvel Zombies is that it’s not 
about just Spider-Man becoming a zombie, or 
Daredevil, or The X-Men - it’s about every single 
hero under the Marvel Comics imprint being 
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undead and powerless to fight it. On its own, this 
concept is interesting enough. But horror afi- 
cionados will appreciate the central twist driving 
Kirkman’s book, as the superhero motif is ulti- 
mately of secondary importance. Forget for a 
moment that the cannibals wear tights; what 
makes Marvel Zombies truly different in the hor- 
ror pantheon is the fact that it’s really about the 
zombies, not the survivors. 

“The thinking was that if the superheroes had 
all become zombies - and they had - then the 
story had to be about zombies instead of people," 
says Kirkman, best known for The Walking Dead 
{RM^48i, his acclaimed, ongoing zombie saga, “I 
told Marvel, ‘Fine by me! I write about survivors 
milling around in the apocalypse all day.’ Writing 
about actual zombies was something new.” 

New indeed. Conventional zombie characteri- 
zation has little to do with character. But as Kirk- 
man points out, superhero comics sell because of 
their characters. So not only did the heroes have 
to become zombies, ttiey also had to remain 
interesting, which meant remaining self-aware. In 
typical genre entries, the staples of madness, 
brain death, disease, cannibalism and resurrec- 
tion paint the picture of the “everyzombie.” Kirk- 
man was woi1<ing with, essentially, uber-zombies, 
and while his book is rife with moments of stark- 
black humour (Thor eating “biscuits" from The 
Hulk’s stomach being a prime example). Marvel 
Zombies is every bit a tragedy. 

Its protagonists are men and women capable of 
doing great good - people with a history of, and a 


lifelong commitment to, acts of heroism. But they 
are helpless in the face of their mutated hunger, 
and while they regret their terrible actions, they 
cannot prevent this behaviour from repeating. As 
a friend describes it, their plight is comparable to 
vampirism but without that subgenre's air of 
romance. 

“Yes, they have nifty costumes," Kirkman 
grants, “but there’s nothing sensual about 
decomposing maniacs. They are fallen, they are 
pathetic, and they are repulsive in both tiieir 
appearance and their actions.” Kirkman adds that 
the superpowers enhance the tragedy, making 
the outcome of any zombie vs. human situation 
absolutely impossible to prevent. There’s simply 
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no escape. "They’re superheroes," he says. 
“They’re unstoppable.” The comic genre known as 
capes ’n’ tights traditionally involves hope sal- 
vaged in the face of bloody struggles - good con- 
quering evil, albeit often at great cost, Not so in this 
undead universe. 

Marvel Zombies actually goes further than most 
subgenre entries, letting readers bear witness to 
the very final moments of a devastated world. It 
dares to ask the question: What happens when the 
last man on earth falls, when the “food” is all gone, 
when the apocalypse itself ends? The answer is as 
uniquely horrific - and as uniquely comic book - 
as the story itself. But to understand the ending of 
this superhero apocalypse, we need to first go to 
its beginning. 

In early 2005, the second collected anthology of 
The Walking Dead had topped the graphic novel 
sales charts. It was a significant achievement for a 
non-”big two” (Marvel and DC) publication, and 
Marvel editor Tom Brevoort phoned the writer to 
congratulate him. 

“[I responded] - half-joking because Marvel just 
doesn’t do this kind of stuff - ‘If you ever have any 
project with zombies. I’m your man,’” Kirkman 
recalls. But Brevoort took the offer seriously and 
called back a couple of days later to ask Kirkman 
if he wanted to take the reins after an upcoming 
story for Marvel’s Ultimate Fantastic Four, one that 
involved zombies. Called Crossover, the plot 
involved the Fantastic Four being contacted by 
fiieir own selves from an alternate earth - one 
under siege by superhero zombies. 

“[i/FFwriter] Mark Millar had thought it all out in 
terms of the broad strokes,” Kirkman says, 
acknowledging the inspiration behind the heroes 


all being self-aware zombies. That said, Crossover 
was a quick-hit, three-issue arc (so quick-hit that 
the story proper only sterts on the final page of the 
first issue), with more than half of the action taking 
place on the non-zombie earth. 

“Marvel wanted something bigger, y’know, 
meatier. And I told ’em I love meat,” Kirkman adds. 

As is often the way of things in the industry, Kirk- 
man was writing his outline for Marvel Zombies 
long before Millar’s fyFFstory, eventually published 
from September to November 2005, even hit the 
street. This proved to be problematic, as Kirkman’s 
original idea was to make one particular super- 
hero, Luke Cage, “humanity’s last hope." Better- 
known as Powerman, the hero with unbreakable 
skin, Cage should be impervious to zombie bites, 
but in Ultimate Fantastic Four Cage is prominently 
portrayed as having turned. 

In hindsight, Kirkman is actually glad that his 
idea for Luke Cage didn’t work out. “It was an 
average story,” he admits. The basic plot involved 
“humanity’s last hope” turning out to be a traitor, 
an undercover agent coerced into servitude 
because the zombies are holding his pregnant 
wife, superheroine Jessica Jones, hostage. 
Essentially, Powerman would have been helping 
to feed the hands that bite. 

Moving forward, Kirkman spent a long time 
grappling with the idea of super-powered zom- 
bies who have nothing to eat (another 
contribution had been the logical 
that the uber-zombies would 
no time at all, which is 
another earth in Crossover). It was clear 
a greater threat was necessary. Was it possi- 
ble to hunt tiie hunters? 



Indeed it was. suggested another Marvel editor. 
Ralph Macchio (no. not the Karate Kid). One of the 
central themes of Marvel Zombies is humanity 
devoured by its heroes. But the Marvel stable also 
includes a character that is less a supervillain 
than a force of nature beyond good and evil, a 
cosmic god whose raison d’etre is nothing short 
of literally devouring entire planets. Send in 
Galactus. Macchio said, and see what happens. 
Kirkman remembers rubbing his palms in glee, 
because it was obvious, “the kids weren’t going 
to play nice.” 

Typically, that play involves rules. 

"I just wanted to make sure that it wasn’t 
[George] Romero rules,” Kirkman says. “Everyone 
does them - hell, I do them in The Walking Dead." 
Romero rules, of course, involve eating over 
thinking, walking over running. While the new 
rules of self-awareness and tragedy characteriz- 
ing the zombie superheroes were challenging 
enough, Kirkman was astonished to learn that his 
tale was being granted exemption from tradition- 
al Marvel guidelines: for once, the heroes did not 
have to save the day. 

“I disregarded the all-important fact that this is 
a Marvel comic,” Kirkman explains, “I was kinda 
worried for a day until they got back to me. Their 
only correction was, they said, Magneto should 
really say the following in this one panel. Man, 
that was it. I figured that [artist] Sean [Phillips] 
was going to be redrawing stuff throughout the 
process, and suddenly it looked like we had ‘the 
power.’ And that was confirmed when the first 
issue came out untouched and gory as hell, it 



makes sense, because how else are you going to 
make the Marvel zombies credible zombies? It 
astonished me the amount of leeway we were 
given. Marvel is crazy, man - the lunatics are 
totally running the asylum.” 

Last December, hot on the heels of the UFF 
story. Marvel Zombies came sprinting out of the 
gate. Unexpectedly, the comic sold out and went 
into a second printing immediately, becoming the 
fastest book in the company's history to do so. 
Faster, Kirkman comments, than the also-recent 
blockbuster Spider-Man: The Other. "When you’re 
bigger than Spidey, that’s when you know that 
you’ve done something right - or at least differ- 
ent.” 

Kirkman also points out that much of the cred- 
it for the series moving so fast is due to the grue- 
some, eye-popping (sometimes literally) covers, 
which are zombified takeoffs of classic ones from 
the Marvel universe. At press time, six covers 
have been released (the sixth being a new image 
for the second printing of issue #1), each one an 
homage to a classic, iconic Marvel cover - includ- 
ing Spider-Man’s first appearance in Amazing 
Fantasy #15, and Kirkman’s favourite mock-up, 
X-Men #1 (future cover concepts for this sum- 
mer's collected volume may include riffs on New 
Avengers and Daredevil ttM9).kn6 those cov- 
ers are just as abject as the inside art, with gore- 
soaked faces, missing limbs and even Zombie 
Wolverine sporting a mouthful of eyeballs. 

Kirkman gleefully mentions reading a thread on 
an online message board suggesting that his 
comic might make the government consider ban- 


ning horror comics again, re-invoking the infa- 
mous ’50s Comics Code that held the industry in 
a stranglehold until the iate-’80s. At the time of 
writing the script for the first issue, though, Kirk- 
man remembers that, having the go-ahead for 
what would prove to be the ugliest comic book in 
Marvel history, his mission had become clear. 

“After getting script approval on that [first] 
one," he says, “with every issue, I just tried to top 
it. Whatever depraved thing I had done before, I 
wanted to go further, in search of Marvel’s limit. 
More than once, they told me to ‘go to town' and 
basically do a lot of really, well, unflattering things 
with their icons.” 

So he did. In issue #2 Zombie Giant-Man uses 
his proportionately gargantuan teeth to decapi- 
tate his admittedly annoying wife. Zombie Wasp, 
after she catches him secretly snacking on the 
leg of his human hostage (his former friend Black 
Panther, no less). By the fourth issue, Zombie Hulk 
is “recycling" the head of cosmic visitor The Sil- 
ver Surfer by chewing on it, swallowing it, and 
pulling the undigested chunks out of his breached 
intestine. 

"ril tell you one thing: it certainly never, ever, 
ever occurred to me to have a Walking Dead zom- 
bie keep re-eating the stuffing from his gut-shot 
stomach. That was pure, unadulterated, ‘nothing’s 
sacred’ Marvel Zombies," allows Kirkman. “Just 
describing that was racy, not to mention undigni- 
fied, but I was being true to the story.” 

When the series wraps this month with issue 
#5, the zombie apocalypse goes even further, 
reaching interplanetary proportions. So is there 
life after world-scale death? The answer is yes - 
this is comics, after all, a medium notorious for 
extending itself. Ultimate Fantastic Four #30, 
released this May, one month after the Marvel 
Zombies finale (make no mistake: Marvel’s edi- 
tors are thorough planners), sees the return of the 
Zombie Fantastic Four, previously imprisoned on 
“real” Earth In Crossover. 

In terms of a possible sequel, Kirkman hints at 
the fates of Zombie Wasp and Zombie Hawkeye, 
the former kept alive and somewhat rational 
among the humans in what amounts to a biohaz- 
ard suit, the latter missing in action over the 
course of the five-issue smackdown. 

Comic book and zombie fans alike are - word- 
play very intended - eating it all up with an 
unparalleled appetite. Without a doubt, Robert 
Kirkman has produced one of the most refreshing 
takes on either genre in years. As the artist points 
out, there’s just something incredibly powerful 
about the mightiest of mainstream heroes com- 
mitting the most unimaginable of atrocities. 

“[Spider-Man’s] comments to himself about 
eating his family are funny to the reader for a split 
second, until you realize that he did eat them. 
There really is a lot of bleak horror going on 
underneath all of the black humour, not to men- 
tion all of the superhero ti'appings.”^ 
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H o examination of the 
current zombie comic 
trend would be com- 
plete without a look 
back at Deadworld. 

The ambitious title from the 
short-lived Arrow Comics 
imprint shuffled into comic 
shops in 1986 after the direct 
market opened up, facilitating a 
flood of graphic, independent 
black and white comics for 
adults. After co-publishers 
Ralph Griffith and Canadian ex-pat Stuart Kerr 
achieved some success with their first title 
The Realm, they followed up with a zombie 
series specifically designed to suit the 
macabre style of a young artist named Vincent 
Locke, and Deadivorfrf sputtered to life. 

The hard-to-find first series featured a group 
of teenagers who, a few weeks after a mysteri- 
ous supernatural apocalypse has turned the 
populous into flesh-craving “geeks”, are trying 
to survive on a commandeered school bus in 
Louisiana. Early on they’re besieged by a trio 
of intelligent “zombie bikers” led by wise- 
crackin’, Harley-ridin’ King Zombie, a charac- 
ter who looks a lot like Iron Maiden’s Eddie 
wearing Rob (Judas Priest) Halford’s biker 
gear (and whose modern-day real-life equiva- 
lent might well be Dog the Bounty Hunter). It 
was a nod to Romero’s then-trilogy that 
expanded on the concept of learning zombies 
years before Uncle George put Big Daddy on 
the undead honour roll in Land of the Dead. 

What initially drew horror fans to Dead- 
world, of course, was its level of violence. 
Each issue (printed every three months) was 
released with both tame and graphic covers 
that bound an ultra-gory Satanic story arc in 
which King Zombie attempts to open a portal 
to a demon world, so all hell can literally break 



loose and wipe out the “warmies” 
for good. Writer Kerr’s early edi- 
torials specifically addressed 
censorship in comics and his lib- 
eral position on the matter. He 
published the first issue with a 
warning for potential buyers on 
its cover; “Recommended For 
Mature Audiences”, and by #6 
changed it to “Not For Wussies”. 

But horror comic fans kept 
reading for more than gore. The 
story, though dated today (“I 
guess we’ll never know if Roth will get back 
together with Halen," laments one of our fear- 
less teens), was the Walking Dead of its time. 
A dedicated group of characters were cast with 
longevity over zombie food in mind, and 
though it was sometimes hard to differentiate 
the illustrated charac- 
ters because of Locke’s 
sketchy, dark-haired 
style, all relationships 
were clearly developed 
before pen was put to 
paper. 

By issue #8 Kerr 
turned In his pen and 
Locke took over writing 
and illustrating. With the 
Arrow imprint quickly 
collapsing, he offered the 
title to Caliber Press, who 
tried to ramp the series 
up to a monthly with issue 
#10. But irregular publish- 
ing averaged Deadworld 
out to a quarterly release 
and soon Locke became 
bored of writing, so new writers were brought 
on. When he got tired of drawing zombies 



new artists were brought on, and Deadworld 
was never quite the same. Issue #26 ended the 
series in 1996. 

Followed by brief miniseries and crossovers, 
a second series appeared from Caliber but 
lasted only twelve issues. Deadworld was 
revived once again under the Image banner in 
May of last year with Gary Reed writing and 
Locke inking, but by issue #3 he abandoned 
the .project once again and was replaced by 
Croatian artist DaliborTalajic. That incarnation 
appears to be in a coma for the time being, but 
Locke’s original series still has a special place 
in the black hearts of horror fans. 

Locke further lent his gory art aesthetic to 
the album covers of notorious death metal 
band Cannibal Corpse, then achieved some 
notoriety on Batman and The Spectre for DC 
before illustrating John Wagner’s A History of 
Violence, the graphic novel 
upon which the 2005 David 
Cronenberg film was based. 
But just like you can’t keep 
a good zombie down; 
Deadworld mn’i die. 

Reed’s website has 
announced a May 2006 
release for a CD collection 
of all official (and rare) 
Deadworld issues, as well 
as a self-contained graph- 
ic novel with Locke back 
on inks for Halloween of 
2006. The series has also 
been optioned for film 
adaptation by George 
Clooney and Robert 
Lawrence's Maysville 
Pictures, with distribu- 
tion from Warner Brothers, so it’s possible we 
haven’t seen the last of that mullet-sportin’. 


(and busy with The Sandman over at Marvel), chain-smoking King Zombie yet. • 
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n virulent plague has spread throughout the gopiIgs Industry. 

leaving us In the grip of a full-seale lomhie Invasion. 

Kue Morgue surveys the landseape for the deadliest titles. 



hether turning big-name superheroes into shambling wrecks 
in Marvel Zombies or teiiing his own apocalypse taie in The 
Walking Dead, Robert Kirkman is the current king of zombie 
comics. But he’s just one of many artists across the medium 


with undead tales to teli. From black' and white indie graphic novels to 
gory manga imports to full-colour series by top-tier artists in the industry, 
zombies off all persuasions are fighting for rack space at your local comic 
shop. Here’s an all-points bulletin of four-colour zombie sightings. 


THE DBRNDONED 

Ross Campbell 

Tokyopop 

Rylie and Naomi are two small-town punk rock 
girls living in Georgia, where a hurricane myste- 
riously kills everyone over the age of 23. They 
don’t stay dead for long, though, and soon the 
girls are forced to survive on their own against 
zombies - all while falling in love with each 
other. Though Campbell’s quieter, personal 
moments of horror are engaging, the most 
appealing things about The Abandoned are his 
two-tone, muted art - reminiscent in places of 
Frank Quitety - and his unusual (for comics, any- 
way) portrayals of gender and sexuality. There 
aren’t a lot of horror comics that treat gay char- 
acters wi^ as much respect and normalcy as 
The Abandoned, and fewer that portray the vari- 
ety and shape of women’s bodies in such a pos- 
itive way. These elements alone make The Aban- 
doned mdh checking out. 

BinCKGRS 

^ Warren Ellis and Max Fiumara 

Avatar Press 

Witti familiar character types and story 
structure, BlackGas is essentially a horror 
movie on paper. It begins with college stu- 
dent Tyler bringing his girlfriend Soo to 
meet his parents at their home on Smoky 
Island, off the coast of northern New Eng- 
land. It’s a place rife with menacing hillbil- 
lies, ominous geography (the island has a 
black mountainous “bulge” in its centre) 
and a legend of ancient evil involving the 


massacre of Native 
Americans. While Tyler 
and Soo steal away for 
a horny romp, the 
island’s bulge splits, 
releasing a cloud of 
black gas. They return 
to discover murderous 
locals with black liquid 
streaming from their 
eyes and mouths. 

Though at first Black- 
Gas feels a bit like 
stock Ellis (Hellblazer, Wolverind}, the story soon 
grows its own legs. And although not always 
consistent, Rumara’s art conveys action well. 
Overall it’s a solid zombie comic and a must- 
have for Warren Ellis fans. 

ESCnPE W THE IIVING DERD 

John Russo, Mike Wolfer and Dheeraj Verma 

Avatar Press 

As co-writer of the original Night of the Living 
Dead, John Russo brings a reputation to this pro- 
ject which is based on a story he wrote (adapted 
by Mike Wolfer, Strange 
Killings, Friday the 13th: 
Bloodbath). Unfortunately, 
Escape of the Living Dead 
contains none of the innova- 
tion, terror, or, quite f?ankly, 
quality of Russo’s more 
famous work. The story, such 
as it is, picks up three years 
after NotLD, with a new out- 
break. There are sketches of 


a plot involving a scientist experimenting on 
zombies from the original outbreak, but 
that’s only hinted at, then dropped in the 
two following issues (the series wrapped 
after press time). Lowlights of the series 
include an unfrightening a gang of "hippies” 
who speak like someone’s grandfather try- 
ing to sound young, and some deeply taste- 
less nudity. EotLD simply lacks the basics; a 
developed story, well-defined characters 
and art that clearly depicts what is happen- 
ing. Avoid it like a zombie plague. 

FEAR THE DEAD: 

(I 28MBIE SURVIVOR'S JOURNRl 
Michael Alan Nelson and John Bolton, | 

Eric Powell, Guy Davis, et. al I 

Boom! Studios | 

This one-shot, originally to be penned by Steve | 
Niles (30 Days of Night) and released this past | 
January, was handed off to writer Michael Alan | 
Nelson (War of the Worlds: Second Wave) and j 
now streets this month. A guidebook to surviving ^ 
a world overrun by the undead, it’s “written" by s 
one of the few surviving humans, and punctuat- | 
ed with pin-ups from some of horror comics’ ■' 
biggest names, including John Bolton (The Yat- ^ 
terin^, Eric Powell (The Good), Guy Davis (BPRD) s 
and Chee (Steve Niles’ Dawn of the Deadadap- I 
tation). ^ 

SHRUN OF THE HERD f 

Chris Ryall and Zach Howard | 

low Publishing | 

Shaun of the Dearfcreators Simon Pegg and Nick j 
Frost produced this adaptation of their zom-com I 
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triumph, which includes additional scenes that 
didn’t make it into die film (plus, this compiled 
version tosses in extra pin-ups not in the original 
four-issue series). Zach Howard’s art tidily cap- 
tures the humour and horror of the source mate- 
rial, so what else is there to know - Shaun rules 
in any format! 


Rei Mikamoto 

Dark Horse Manga 

Although the pervy schoolgirl dressing is typical, 
the concept of Reiko the Zombie Shop is original. 

f* c The oddly-named title 

S character rents out her 
resurrection services to 
bring back the dead, but 
takes no responsibility 
once the usually vengeful 
and violent zombies are 
running around. Rei 
Mikamoto’s art is 
detailed and unexpect- 
edly gruesome (bodies 
ripped in half, beheaded children), which makes 
up for the twisted, but occasionally silly, story- 


n TRIP TO RUNDBERG 

Nate Southard and Shawn Richter 

Frequency Press 

This indie-published tale has a solid premise: the 
town of Millwood makes it through the first 
stages of a zombie outbreak with minimal trou- 
ble... then the food supply mns out. Now, Mill- 
wood has selected five suckers, er, heroes to 
make a food run to the next town over, Rundberg, 
which is packed with 3000 zombies. 

The black and white art and repetitive panelling 
are lo-fi, but the action-packed story - obviously 
influenced by The Walking Dead- is ballsy, with 
some nice touches of black humour. Writer Nate 
Southard has promised more tales from this grim 
Romero-esque world, making A Trip to Rundberg grief. Tempted by evil spirits, he renounces God 

a tasty appetizer for indie comic zombie freaks, arid kills a priest. When a ghostly witch doctor 

helps him resurrect his son as a zombie, events 
begin that threaten to resume the apocalypse. 
Though War on Flesh shambles along a different 
path ttian most zombie comics. It's no more sat- 
isfying than the average outbreak story. It lacks 
tension, the dialogue is plain, action seems 
orchestrated, and the art is average. Though 
^ War on Flesh is an interesting change, it’s not 
3 a great improvement. 

I ZOMBK TRIES 

S Mark Waid, Keith Giffen, Rom Urn et al. 

^ Boom! Studios 

1^ Boasting big names like Mark Waid {Fantastic 
A Fdui), Keitii Giffen (JS4), and Rom Lim (Silver 
^ * Surfei), this series of one-offs feature innov- 
ative, often poignant stories ranging in tone 
from the contemplative to the comedic. 
There's not a traditionai tale in the bunch. 


An alternate cover page from Chris Ryall and Zach Howard's Shaun of the Dead. 


with one of the most Wynil 

original coming from 
ttie relatively unknown 
(to comics) team of 
John Rogers (the 
aborted TV adaptation 
of Warren Ellis' Global 
Frequency and Tom ' 

Fowler. Their story, 

Memento Mori, takes 
zombies to the Arctic ^ 

and - without giving ih 

too much away - 

fuses some insights into zombie physiology with 
a frightening pattern. The series has spawned 
several issues, including the two-part Zombie 
Tales: Death Valley. With the freshest takes of any 
undead comic in recent memory. Zombie Tales is 
a must for any fan of living dead. ^ 


WAR ON FIESH 

Justin Boring, Greg Hildebrandt 
and Tim Smith III 

Tokyopop 

Going against the brain-eater grain, Tokyopop 

brings the zombie back to its Haitian 

voodoo roots with War j. ^ 

on Flesh. The set-up: 1 vft 

hundreds of years ago § "iBfca 

a tribe successfully .. 

fought a witch doctor i 4' 

that planned to unleash \ 

a zombie curse - tiie 

War on Flesh. In the pre- 

sent, a boy born to the 

witch doctor’s descen- 

dent is murdered and his Ini,^ " 

father is driven mad with rr - 
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by Dave Alexander 


, James Gunn s new 
retro-splatter-comedy 
drips with horny alien 
worms, tentacled 
mutants and zombified 
victims - all in tribute to 
the great gross-outs of 
the 1980s. Gunn gives 
us the scoop on the 
goop in SLITHER. 


I f youTe going to use one word to describe James Gunn’s new splat- 
ter-comedy, its title, "SHthef', works just fine - although “Writhe”, 
“Penetrate”, “Ooze”, “Impregnate”, “infect”, “Impersonate”, “Invade” 
and “Annihilate” also capture some of the extraterrestrial gross-out 
mayhem in the movie. The 35-year-old Gunn, who’s known for penning 
Tromeo & Juliet, the live-action Scooby Doo movie and the Dawn of the 
bead remake, directed (as well as wrote) his first feature with Slither (in 
theatres in North America March 31st), a movie that both pays tribute to, 
and tries like hell to top, those beloved gore-gag-filled films of the ’80s, 
It’s destined to be a cult classic, and not because it’s the balls-out kind 
of movie that doesn’t get made much anymore, but because it’s not con- 
tent to simply ride tiie-gooey coattails of past genre glories. With a Holly- 
wood budget (estimated on the Internet Movie Database to be $20 mil- 
lion), a killer cast and a respectful love for movies like The Deadly Spawn, 
The Fly, Return of the Living Dead, Shivers, Squirm and The Thing, Slither 
blazes its own sticky trail. 

The film stars Nathan Pillion - best known as Captain Malcolm Reynolds 
on Joss Whedon’s Firefly series and its spin-off feature Serenity - as 
small-town lawman Bill Pardy. Trouble begins in his otherwise sleepy 
jurisdiction when a pod crash lands in the woods and is discovered by 
repetitively-named local man Grant Grant. Played by an outrageously-cast 
Michael Rooker [Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer, RMi49) sporting a 


shaved head and giant George Romero-sized spectacles, he’s infected by 
an otherworldly spore and begins to change. 

Grant’s already troubled marriage to his much younger wife Starla (Miss 
Brant in Sam Raimi’s Spider-Man series) is tested even further when he 
starts hiding out in the basement, buying truckloads of raw meat, and, 
most distressingly, mutating into a tentacled creature (he tries to pass it 
off as a minor skin irritation) that looks like something out of Brian Yuzna’s 
The Beyond or John Carpenter’s The Thing. . . if one of those monsters 
were run through a dirty deep fryer. 

Although it's a marital crisis even Dr. Phil would balk at, it’s only the dis- 
gusting tip of the deadly iceberg. As neighbourhood pets, and then people, 
go missing, it’s up to Bill, his small police force, some gun-toting locals 
and even perpetually flustered Mayor Jack MacReady (veteran TV charac- 
ter actor Gregg Henry, who also appeared in Firefly) to hunt down Grant 
before the entire town is zombified by his slug-like offspring. 

Smart, funny, genre-aware, and driven by lovable characters, Slither 
does for the splatter-comedy subgenre what Shaun of the Oeatf did for the 
zombie movie. 

Rue Morgue happily dives neck-deep into the plasm to get the details 
from Gunn on a mainstream horror-comedy that does things right Hold 
your nose: it’s slime time. 
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You’ve worked on comedies, family films and genre, with the possible exception of The Fly, particular film [influencing Slidiei] it wouid be 
serious horror movies, so why make your which was a hit. The Thing by Carpenter. 


directorial feature debut with a splatter- 
comedy? 

It really was just the way it happened. I got done 
with Dawn of the Dead, \ was attached to direct 
another movie that looked like it was gonna 
happen, but it was a very low-budget kind of 
fiim - it had a iot of fantasy eiements in it but 
was very independent. So i started writing Slith- 
eras basicaiiy a screenpiay i was gonna seii and 
pay some bills [with] while 1 was off directing my 
first feature for the year, basicaiiy making no 
money. As I wrote Slither, \ feil in love with it, and 
by the time I was at the end of writing the 
screenplay, it had such an unusual tone that I 
felt uncomfortable handing it over to another 
director. 


There’s a lot of homage to those ’80s movies 
in Slither. Who are you most drawing inspira- 
tion from? 

There’s a few guys in particular that I’m indebt- 
ed to, and that’s John Carpenter, David Cronen- 
berg, Frank Henenlotter, who did Basket Case, 
Stuart Gordon, the Return of the Living Dead 
guys, Brian Yuzna, not to mention Sam Raimi 
and Peter Jackson - what those guys did with 
their early films. So I think those were the guys 
I was looking to for inspiration, and I gave them 
subtle nods throughout the movie. Cronenberg 
in particular was a hero of mine growing up, and 
I’ve loved all of his movies, and in terms of a 


Did the story change much from the way you 
conceived it to what’s in theatres? 

In the original script there were more mutations 
going on. The way the disease affects people, it 
starts in one place and it keeps growing and 
changing and mutating in different ways as it 
moves throughout the city, and right now, where 
the movie ends, it’s actually nowhere near 
where the disease eventually goes to. It gets a 
lot worse, and I had a lot of those "next stages" 
in there, and for budgetary reasons we cut some 
of those stages out, but also just to simplify 
things a little bit, to make things a little more 
elegant because they were getting a little con- 
fusing. It’s great, because if we do choose to do 



a sequel, which they’re actually already bugging 
me about, there are other things in my head 
about where the dis- 
ease goes and 
what happens. 


What is that tone? Where are you coming 
from with Wis film? 

What was really important to me first and fore- 
most was the characters, that we have interest 
in the characters, that we like the characters 
- I think it’s a story about human beings. j 
And at the same time I wanted to do j 

something in the horror genre that was a ^ 

return to the fun, gory, over-the-top 
comedies of the 1980s. Over the past 
few years we’ve had a lot of horror 
movies, and what happens is we just get one 
type of horror movie for a couple of years at a 
time, and then the cycle changes and we get 
something else. In the ’90s Scream came out 
and suddenly all we had were these semi- 
tongue-in-cheek teen comedies that were basi- 
cally slasher films, and then we had The Grudge 
come out and we had all these PG-1 3 Japanese 
remakes, and just PG-1 3 horror in general. And 
now we have Sawand Hostel, and I don’t want 
to put down Sawor Hostel, but we’re going to be 
seeing tons of those types of movies. ... I didn’t 
want to take people outside of the movie, 
because I do think everything comes from with- 
in the story. It’s definitely not a spoof. It's not 
easy for people to necessarily understand what 
Slither is because there aren’t a lot of movies 
out there like that now. Honestly, there have 
never been mainstream movies of this particular 


Gregg Henry as infected mayor Jack MacReady. 



Slither: Worm-infected townies gorge themselves on raw meat, and (below) star Nathan Fillion. 


Aside from die aforementioned filmmakers, 
there seems to be a real over-the-top Troma 
influence at work. What did you learn during 
your days making movies for Uncle Lloyd? 

I was very fortunate that I went to work for 
Troma when I was in my early 20s and I was 
offered the opportunity to write a screenplay for 
$150, which I did in two weeks, and it instantly 
got produced. A lot of my writer friends or my 
friends in film school would make fun of me, but 
they were paying $80,000 to go to film school, 
and I was getting paid to work at Troma - very 
little - but I was getting paid. Everything about 
the practical side of making a movie from pre- 
production to casting to scouting through being 
able to direct, to work with cameras, to work 
with actors, to marketing, to putting a film in the 
theatre - 1 got to do all that stuff, and it’s a very, 
very rare opportunity, I don’t know where else I'd 
be able to do it, and I’m really grateful to Lloyd 
[Kaufman] that he gave me that opportunity. I 
was very aggressive at Troma too. The other 
employees used to make fun of me for my 
aggression and trying to lake control of things 
all the time. Lloyd used to make fun of me [too], 
and I’ve had that problem on every movie I’ve 
ever worked on, which is I guess why I’ve 
always wanted to be a director. 

You also got to cast the film. Why Nathan Fil- 
lion as your lead?' 

We had seen a million Bill Pardys; Nathan came 
in and read and I thought he was really good. I 
liked him in Firefly and I really liked him as a 
person. This was way before Serenity, so I didn’t 
know if he was gonna be able to carry the big 
screen. You just don’t know until someone’s 
given the lead in a movie, and Nathan had never 
done that, so I was unsure. We hired him, and 
from the first read-through it became so appar- 
ent that we could not have made a better 
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choice. And I’ve gotta admit. I’m sort of a fascist 
with my casting. This may be wrong, and I do it 
all the time, but I almost have a physical image 
in my head of what the characters look like, 
what they talk like, what they move like, and 
Nathan really fit the character of Bill Pardy. 

OK, but Hooker? The guy known best as 
Henry in Henry: Portrait of a Serial Killer is an 
unlikely choice for the role of an upstanding 
small-town guy infected by malicious alien 
virus. 

He’s truly a cult idol that people haven’t given 
enough attention to, so I thought he was just a 
great guy to cast in a movie, and he was a 
dream to work with. All that makeup at the end 
of the movie was agonizing, agonizing. And in 
some ways it was poorly designed because the 
guy was in agony up to seventeen, eighteen 
hours a day. There is no other actor in the world 
that would have put up with it. None. Nathan Pil- 
lion’s about the nicest guy - you can beat him 
up and spit on him and piss on him, and he 
doesn’t give a shit, but there’s no way he ever 
would’ve put up with the makeup. He would’ve 
been out of there in an hour. But Booker, he had 
a rough childhood, he’s been through a lot of 
pain in his life - he just goes to this Zen place. I 
have a freaky cat, and when I take my cat to the 
vet, my cat goes to this other place when he’s at 
the vet. This cat is tough and he bites, but when 
he goes to the vet he just kind of zones out, goes 
to his special place, and you can do anything to 
him. That's what Booker was like in that make- 
up. 

Just how much goop did you cover the 
poor guy in? 

The stuff that we used for the prosthet- 
ics, for the practical parasites, and ail 
the stuff on Grant and his body is the 


same stuff they use - I wish I could remember 
the name of the product - to make sex toys, and 
at one point we had used up the world’s supply 
of this substance [laughs]. Honestly, we had it 
all; we had to call in to like Germany to get more; 
we had all of the stuff that was available in the 
entire world. 

Although the film uses some CG, most of the 
effects are in-camera. How tough was it to 
bring the Grant-monster to life? 

I think we had fourteen different puppeteers 
around doing different things. But the truth is I 
could’ve done it with a lot fewer because I real- 
ly did have to take out all that stuff. It was an 
enormous waste of time. But I did want to get 
back to prosthetic effects. There have been a lot 
of technical advances in special effects that 
people don’t know about these days that are 
easier to do than they were in the time of The 
Thing. 

What’s the grossest thing you made one of 
the Slither cast do for the him? 

The grossest thing is pretty simple: it was Tanya 
Saulnier, who plays Kyiie Strutemyer, getting 
vomited on her face by her mother. That was my 
favourite moment in the whole movie. 

Given all the flying fluids in Slither, surely 
you had to make cuts for the MPAA. 

Believe it or not, we didn’t, not a single thing. 
There were a couple of things I was like, “Uhhh 
they're not gonna let me get away with that." 
but no, we didn’t [have to make edits]. We gave 
it to them and fully expected them to come back 
with cuts but there was not a single cut. I was 
really afraid, actually, of what I call the “Brenda 
rape scene”, the scene where Grant infects 
Brenda with his tubuals because it’s so violent 
and sexual and gross at the same time. Anything 
that’s remotely violent and sexual I was afraid 
of, because in a lot of ways, that’s what Slither 
is, this disease that’s basically fucking people to 
death. ^ 
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EXHUMED fOR YOUR VIEWING PLEASURE, THE BEAUTIFULLY 
MORBID PHOTOGRAPHY Of CHAD MICHAEL WARD. 

NECRO EROTICA 


T here is a forbidden eroticism in dying. 
In death we are our most naked, unin- 
hibited. and open, our bodies simpli- 
fied to that which all of us secretly desire: capa- 
ble flesh that will never say no. Of course, it's only 
the necrophiliac that wants it cold and clinical, but 
given mankind's bloody history and obsession 
with satisfying its loins at almost any price, it’s 
almost natural that those fundamental taboos find 
themselves married in art - the only safehouse to 
really explore the prohibited. It is this perverse 
intercourse between sex and death, along with a 
fascination for medical procedures, that fuels the 
dark photography of Chad Michael Ward, 

"I’m completely obsessed with erotica and 
death," Ward tells Rue Morgue. “So it seems nat- 


ural to me to combine the two in my work. I was 
in high school when Hellraiserms released and I 
think that was really the beginning of my obses- 
sion with the combination of pleasure and pain, 
and sex and death as a joined thing.” 

Ward, appropriately a Clive Barker and David 
Cronenberg fan, began taking photographs in 
2002 and quickly found himself shooting portraits 
for gloomy bands like Marilyn Manson, Fear Fac- 
tory, Himsa and Godhead. After completing his 
first book of Gothic photography, titled Black Rust, 
in 2003, he started shooting images for his next 
volume, a sepia tone collection of necro-erotic 
female nudes called Autopsyrotica(ava\\ab\e from 
digitalapocalypse.com). 

“Originally the book was going to focus on the- 


byjovankQ Vuckovic 

ological things like angels and demons,” Ward 
explains, “[but] I struggled with it right out of the 
gate and found myself producing art that had a 
more 'death’ tilt to it. ... the book became my ode 
to the two primary forces in my life: sex and 
death.” 

Since its publication last March, Ward has been 
working on a sequel to Autopsyrotica - another 
book of unsettling erotic portraits, this time in 
colour with more of a medical theme. He reveals: 
“The first book was exploring the beginning and 
ending of our life cycle; the sequel is more about 
falling in love witti the dead. It’s a zombie love 
story, really." 

Both books are similar in that they were shot 
almost entirely in Ward's studio and digitally 
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manipulated in Photoshop - as opposed to his 
next project, The Pain Box, which is being shot 
entirely in-camera and on location {at the Linda 
Vista Hospital, a favourite Hollywood location in 
downtown Los Angeles where Rob Zombie shot 
the Dr. Satan scene in House of 1000 Corpse^. 

“The primary rule [for The Pain Box\ was that 
tile imagery had to be all done in the camera,” he 
says. “This meant that, other than color correc- 
tion, I couldn’t manipulate the photography in any 
other way. I also wanted to see if l-had what it 
took to direct a crew of people on a fairly large- 
scale project.” 

Advance images from the Pain Box shoot 
released on his website led Ward to several gigs 
on the sets of music videos, including directing 
Dragonlord's Until The End video, and art direction 
for Marilyn Manson and The Rasmus, plus pro- 
duction design on a film called The Gene Genera- 
tion, the first feature from award-winning short 
film director Pearry Reginald Teo {Children of the 
Arcana). Because of the expense involved in the 
30-person shoot, The Pain BoxwWl likely not see 
publication until sometime in 2007, but in the 
meantime Ward has taken the next step into film- 
making with a finished script for a horror film he 
plans to shoot this year. 

“I've been fascinated with dark, scary things for 
as long as I can remember.” he says of his inter- 
est in genre filmmaking. “I think it’s the visceral- 
ness of it, it’s something that caters to my obses- 
sion with death and the beauty in brutality." 


“I’M COMPLETELY OBSESSED WITH EROTICA AND 
DEATH, SO IT SEEMS NATURAL TO ME TO COMBINE 
THE TWO IN MY WORK.” Chad Michael Ward 


Strange stills (clockwise from left): Two photographs from The Pain Box shoot, 
a still from The Rasmus video, and a portrait from Autopsyrotica. 
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LOVECRAFT, AStAN-STYlE 

MUREBIIO 

Starring Shinya Tsukamoto, 

Tomomi Miyashita and Kazuhiro Nakahara 
Directed byTakashi Shimizu 
Written by Chiaki Konaka 
Tartan Rims 

Quick: how many 

Takashi Shimizus docs it 
take to screw in a light 
bulb? Easy: just one, but 
he'll do it over and over and 
over again. The joke is that 
as of this year the Japanese 
filmmaker will have made 
seven versions remakes 
and sequels for both Asian 
and North American markets - of his J-hor- 
ror staple Ju-Oo {The Grudge). 

So it’s either completely appropriate or 
totally ironic that Shimizu should also be 
responsible for Marebitu. a highly original 
work that ignores the J-horror cliches of 
pasty long-haired ghosties popping out of 
the woodwork. Instead, it blends Peeping 
Tom {Michael Powell’s 1960 masterpiece of 


murderous voyeurism) with Lovecraft for a 
terrifying trip into the uncanny. 

The journey begins with freelance cam- 
eraman Masuoka (acclaimed Japanese film- 
maker Shinya Tsukamoto, RM#45) record- 
ing a bloody suicide in an underground pas- 
sageway. The event triggers an obsession 
that leads him deep into the Tokyo 
underground, beneath utility pipes, 
down spiral staircases, through pre- 
war tunnels, and past a crazed home- 
less man who warns him of DEROs 
(Detrimental Robots), the humanoid 
critters Masuoka glimpses in the 
corridors - or are they just in his 
mind? 

With his camera lighting the way, 
he edges closer to a Lovecraftian 
underworld, all the while grappling 
with his own fears by waxing philosophical 
through a Lovecraft-style narration. Once at 
the bottom, he discovers someone, or more 
accurately something, that’s both monstrous 
and arousing, dangerous and fragile. He 
brings the creature to the surface, and uses 
the camera to further probe his own. and his 
guest’s, fears and desires - with murderous 
consequences. 


Although the film still has a few surprises 
in store, it drags a bit and becomes confusing 
as the narrative becomes more surreal than 
the landscape. Screenwriter Chiaki Konaka, 
who adapted the story from his novel, leaves 
a lot to digest, notably the unexplained 
DEROs and a conspiracy involving a silly- 
looking guy in a trench coat. 

The film's self-indulgence becomes weary 
on repeat viewing, but it’s still a must-sec, 
both for its chilling and original Lovecraftian 
approach to horror voyeurism, and because 
Shimizu - no longer a one-trick pony - shot 
this incredibly ambitious work in an aston- 
ishing eight days. The key is to allow your- 
self to sink into Marebito's murky madness. 
As its tortured protagonist says. “It doesn’t 
matter if I’ve lost my mind, but 1 want to stay 
sane long enough to recognize the terror.” 

Dave Alexander 

THIRD TIME'S THE HARM 


FINM DESIINIIIION 3 

Starring Mary Elizabeth Winstead, 

Ryan Merriman and Amanda Crew 
Directed by James Wong 
Written by Glen Morgan and James Wong 
New Line Cinema 

Final Destination isn't really a scries of 
films so much as it’s a business model. Each 
one of these movies is the exact same story 
told again and again, but ironically they 
might just make for the wittiest horror fran- 
chise around, as they openly ignore genre 
cliches and treat their generic teen cast with 
as much cynicism as they deserve. You don’t 
watch the series for plot and character devel- 
opment. you watch it for the thrill of seeing 
teenagers succumb to bloody fantastic. Rube 
Goldbergesque device-death sequences. 
Thankfully, Final Destination 3 provides 
nothing less. 

Like the first two films, this one wastes no 
time setting up its premise. As she’s about to 
get on a roller coaster, Wendy (Winstead) has 
a premonition of a terrible disaster about to 
befall everyone involved. She freaks out, 
causing several others to get off the ride 
before said disaster occurs. But in cheating 
death, they’ve only prolonged the inevitable, 
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and each obnoxious character evenUially 
succumbs to bizarre, darkly hilarious acci- 
dents - this time involving tanning beds, a 
weight room and a hardware store where 
nearly everything in the building potentially 
is a lethal weapon. 

A Final Destination movie should only be 
judged based on the inventiveness of the 
kilts, so it's disappointing that the opening 
roller coaster sequence provides little more 
than some CGI smash-ups. unlike the apoc- 
alyptic plane crash and mind-shailering 
highway pile-up of the previous films. Since 
this is the third time in six years that we’ve 
seen this exact same storyline, the deaths are 
starting to become a tad predictable, but the 
team of Glen Morgan and James Wong (who 
helmed the original but not part two) still 
manage to create some gleefully sick scenes. 
Mercifully, they keep to a minimum the 
tired, contrived and overly-intricatc hypoth- 
esizing on death’s design that audiences 
don't care that much about anyhow. 

No doubt Morgan and Wong, best known 
for their work on The X-Files, could use 
their talents on better things than the Final 
Destination movies, but with the kind of 
returns these things bring, who could blame 
them for taking on a sure thing? Whether the 
series can keep up its reputation remains to 
be seen, but given that it pretty much 
recouped its production budget opening 
weekend, rest assured there's nothing final 
about this particular entry. 

Aaron Lupton 

A COLD DISH SERVES REVENCE 

IMIMH 

Starring Jenna Dewan, Katie Stuart 
and Matthew Marsden 
Directed by Jeremy Haft 
Written by Jeffrey Reddick 
Mapie Pictures 

As a cinematic sister to Carrie (its most 
obvious influence). Tamara invokes the pain 
and terror of adolescence with all the subtle- 
ty and depth of an after-school special. The 
charisma of star Jenna Dewan. combined 


with generous helpings of karo syrup, 
almost makes up for the deficiencies in the 
script, casting and direction. And somehow, 
the final product, however improbable, is 
pretty damned entertain- 
ing. 

Dewan plays Tamara, a 
plain and unpopular high- 
school student who finds 
solace from the cruelty of 
her classmates and single 
father in daydreams about 
her hunky teacher Mr. 

Natolly (Marsden) and, 
um. black magic. Bullied 
by the cool kids, especially 
the toxic Kisha (Melissa 
Elias), Tamara’s only 
defender is good girl Chloe 
(Lindsay Lohan clone Stu- 
art). When Tamara’s newspaper expose on 
steroid use among school athletes gets 
Kisha’s asshole jock boyfriend Shawn 
(Patrick Clark) suspended from the team, 
you just know that the resulting prank, 
designed to humiliate Tamara by unmasking 


her love for Mr. Natolly, will instead result in 
her death. 

The misfit’s untimely end binds together 
the conspirators (including Shawn. Kisha and 

Chloe), and they bury Tamara in 

a shallow grave. Guilt gnaws at 
them until Tamara, now trans- 
formed into a bona fide boner- 
inducing hottie, inexplicably 
struts back into class. Sudden- 
ly. their guilt is replaced by 
fear. The new Tamara is sexy, 
confident, strong, and out for 
revenge - a dish she serves ice 
cold. 

Tamara's influences, the 
aforementioned Came (1976) 
and The Craft (1996), are 
' obvious, and while the film 
never achieves the poignancy of the former 
or the entertainment value of the latter, the 
amalgam of those influences, with a touch of 
River's Edge (1986). comes olT as halfway 
original. Gorehounds will also appreciate the 
severed ears and tongues, as well as some 
convincing corpse makeup 
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CUT THE STRINGS ALREADYI 


Return of the Living Dead 4: Necropolis: A zombie series 
in full rigor. 


But the film rests on Dewan’s shoulders, 
and she proves herself more than capable. 
The pre-hottie Tamara is insecure, self-con- 
scious and not entirely likeable; after death, 
she's calculating, seductive and bodaciously 
sexy. It’s hardly a Mei^l Streep-calibrc per- 
fomiance, but Dewan, 25, makes it work, 
even when her dialogue verges on the cliche. 
Carrie would (almost) be proud. 

Scan Plummer 

PARTY'S OVER 

BETOi OFIBE EIW BEAI t: NECBOPOEIS 

Starring Aimee-Lynn Chadwick, 

Cory Hardrict and John Keefe 

Directed by Ellory Elkayem 

Written by William Butler and Aaron Strongoni 

Lions Gate 

For a 1985 horror-comedy with a wacky 
ensemble cast and dated music, Dan O’Ban- 
non's The Return of the Living Dead holds up 
remarkably well. From Linnca Quigley’s 
naked graveyard romp, to the Bernie Wright- 
son-designed slimy Tarman. to 45 Grave's 
Do You Wanna Party? laid over the awesome 
visage of zombies clawing for solid ground 
in the Resurrection Cemetery (itself a whim- 
sy of Wacko Jacko’s Thriller), RotLD is still 
one of the best zombie talkies this side of 


Romero. But when it comes to the sequels 
that followed it, the law of diminishing 
returns is in full rigor by the time we get to 
Return of the Living Dead 4: Necropolis. 

Directed by Ellory Elkayem (Eight 
Legged Freaks), it features scientist Charles 
Garrison (Peter Coyote) travelling to Cher- 
nobyl to collect the remaining canisters of 
Trio.xin 5 (a recompound 
of O'Bannon’s Trioxin 
245) from some terribly 
dubbed Russian mobsters 
for use in the homeland 
defense research division 
of an American chemical 
company called Hybra 
Tech. After the doc reani- 
mates a severed arm and 
an entire mohawked punk 
rocker, the gas leaks into 
the sewers, where it infects 
two homeless guys and a 
BBQ’d rat. 

Garrison's nephew Cody 
(Hardrict), along with his pudgy younger 
brother and their dirt-biking teenage super- 
friends, launch an expedition to find out 
what happened to their dead pal Zcke after 
his body is spotted at Hybra Tech by one of 
their buddies working third shift at the com- 
pany. What follows is a Scoobv Doo-meets- 


PyPPEl MftSIEB »S. BEMONIC MS 

Starring Corey Feldman, Vanessa Angel 

and Silvia Suvadova 

Directed by Ted Nicolaou 

Written by C. Courtney Joyner and Ted Nicolaou 

Anchor Bay 

I'll wager that more than a few barroom 
arguments have been settled by the likes of 
Alien lA. Pi'edator, Freddy Vs. .lason and 
even King Kong vi’, Godzilla, but I can't 
imagine anyone has ever had a 
drunken dispute over the poten- 
tial outcome of this particular 
match-up. The long-promised 
Puppet Master V5. Demonic 
Toys finally pits Full Moon’s 
barely respectable Puppet Mas- 
ter and Demonic Toys franchis- 
es against each other in a pint- 
sized battle royale with only 
one certain outcome: whoever 
wins, we still have to stomach 
Corey Feldman for 90 minutes. 

The ninth installment in the 
Puppet Master series has Andre 
Toulon’s great, great grand- 
nephew Robert (Feldman) working on a 
scrum to reanimate his family's collection of 
killer marionettes. The secret formula is 
stolen by the demon-worshipping Erica 
Sharpe (Angel), current head of Sharpe 
Industries, who has plans to awaken carbon 
copies of her Demonic Toys - Baby Oopsy 


The A-Team-\c\c\ infiltration that leads them 
to Cody’s parents, who apparently died in an 
"accident” at the company one year prior 
and have now been transformed into unstop- 
pable Borg-look-alike "uber zombies” 
brain-eaters quickly dispatched via simple 
hand grenade. 

Besides one decent head-crushing. Return 
of the Living Dead 4: Necropolis is 
unwatchable and mindnumbingly stupid, 
rivalling Day of the Dead: Contagium for 
the most inexcusable misuse of a zombie 
franchise name. On second thought, that title 
just may be usuipcd by Elkayem’s fifth 
installment in the series. Return of the Living 
Dead 5: Rave to the Grave, out on home 
video this October. 

Jovanka Vuckovic 



UNDERGROUND T-SHHITS 
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Daisy, Grizzly, and Jack-in-thc-Box - for a 
Christmas morning of carnage. When 
Robert’s daughter is kidnapped for Erica’s 
evil ceremony, it’s up to Blade. Six Shooter, 
Pinhead and Jester to put a stop to Sharpe 
Industries once and for all - or at least until 
the next sequel. 

I never thought it would be possible for 
anyone to under-deliver on a Puppet Master 
vs. Demonic Toys movie, but writer/director 
Ted Nicolaou gets so caught up in his indus- 
trial espionage plot that he barely remembers 
to include the killer puppets. 

Instead, PMvDT is more of a bat- 
tle of bad acting waged between 
ex-BaywatcIi star Angel and ter- 
minal has-been Feldman, who 
seems determined to make his 
whiny appearance on The Surre- 
al Life a professional high point 
on his re.sumc. With talcum pow- 
der brushed into his hair and a 
raspy voice to shrewdly propel 
him beyond his 30-odd years. 

Feldman's neurotic, forever mumbling 
chemist/puppeteer is strictly a onc-trick pony 
with a couple of broken legs. Yup. time to cut 
the strings on these increasingly embarrass- 
ing franchises. 

Paul Corupe 


PASS ON THE TISSUES 

lEllfIS OF KKLI 

Starring Jandris Irena-Heliana, Mathieu Carriers 
and Michael Balaun 

Written and directed by Andreas Marschall 
Revolver Entertainment 

There’s a lot of skill on display in Tears of 
Kali, an innovate and interesting plot line, 
compelling gore, grotesque imagery, and 
sustained periods of tension and 
confusion that minw the char- 
acters' altered mental states. 
The trick is untangling those 
promising stretches from the 
film’s art-school posturing, 
pscudo-philosophical noodling. 
and quite possibly the worst 
English-language dub job since 
Son of Godzilla (there is no 
English subtitles option on the 
DVD). 

The story flickers onto the screen with a 
Jairing series of claustrophobic shots of a 
New Age commune gone terribly wrong in 
India in the 1980s. Inside, emaciated West- 
ern spiritual seekers lie sweating and raving 
on makeshift beds. A woman rises from her 
nest of blankets and obeying - perhaps a tad 


literally - her guru’s command to look 
beyond herself to the beauty of the world 
outside, she snips off her eyelids with a pair 
of sewing scissors. So ends our introduction 
to the Taylor-Erikkson group, a fictional cult 
that fuses radical psychotherapy with Hindu 
theology and meditation techniques. 

From there Kali splinters into three stories, 
each focusing on a character directly or indi- 
rectly related to the now-defunct cult. The 
first entry is a lumpy porridge of expository 
dialogue, annoying flashbacks and a few 
shocking scenes that, when pieced together 
by the frustrated viewer, turn out to be a fair- 
ly sophisticated examination of the skewed 
loyalties and machinations of a Taylor- 
Erikkson splinter group. 

The second story is the best and features 
one of the most twisted psychiatrists since 
Hannibal Lecter. Here rookie Gennan direc- 
tor Andreas Marschall lays off the philoso- 
phy and simply lets the gladiator-like battle 
of wills between doctor and patient spin into 
a perverse psychodrama. And lastly, the 
closing tale is an effective but not particular- 
ly memorable story of a faith healer who 
seemingly lifts a curse from one of the cult’s 
fonner members. 

The sumeal ending sequence, which fol- 
lows the lidless woman’s journey beyond the 
commune walls, makes a nod at tying the 
film’s frayed threads into something resem- 
bling a cohesive story, but it's too little too 
late. The nicest thing to say about Tears of 
Kali is that it will probably leave viewers 
curious about what Marschall will get up to 
with his next film. 

James Grainger 

BOLL-FREE BANALITY 

HOySFOFTIIE DEIID 2: DEI AIDI 

Starring Emmanuelle Vaugier, Ed Quinn 

and Victoria Pratt 

Directed by Michael Hurst 

Written by Mark A. Altman, Michael Roesch 

and Peter Scheerer 

Maple Pictures 

I don’t have ADD and I am not a complete 
idiot, so needless to say I wasn't a fan of the 
original House of the Dead, and when 1 
slapped this movie into my DVD player I 
knew 1 was going to regret it for many rea- 
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AlternativeCinema.com presents DVDs from 


ECSTASY 


Bloody 

PlaylbiocK 


i •t^GBEGORY lAMBEIBON 


DIRECTED BY 
WILLIAM HELLFIRE 


fOE SARNO 


Slime Cily/Nal^^Fear 
^Double-FeoS^ DVD 
uW/® 89 ^.^ 
I>VD $1^99 

/V 1 

• -y AMl~ -.OTTW 


The Devil's 
Bloody Plaything 
USA / 2005 
DVD $19.99 


Vampire Ecstasy 
GERMAN / 1974 
DVD $29.99 / VHS $29.99 


»S!Sa-0-flA!i4'-*“ — 


^EtlEDBY 
NICKTPHrtlPS ^ 


unSlst®'^, 

SiUWn- 


DIRECTED BY 
ftjNO MATTEI 


‘Womens Prison 
iassSfre UNCUT! 
pjjgLY/ 1982 
TT?99 DVD $19.99 


HORROR TRIPLE FEATURI 
SATANS BLACK WEDDING 
RNATED CRIMINALLY INSANE/ 

, 93^ CRIMINALLY INSANE II 
» $19.99 USA/ 1975 - 1986 - 

DVD $19.99 ^ $4.00 first item, $1.00 each additional item 

^ N.J. Residents please add 6% Sales Tax 

Order Via Web: www.AltemativeCInem^com Order Via Phone: 973-283*2226 
Order Via Fox: 973-492-8988 Order Via Email: ACWarehouse@aol.com 


AltcriutiveCiocma 

accepts 


Mail Coupon To: Alternative Cinema, 


Inc - P.O. Box 132 • Butler, New Jersey 07405 USA 





THIS ISSUE: LANCE HOLLERS FOR A DOLLAR.' 


BOROIIiTy SUCIEItS 

eiDOO SISTERS 

Razor Digital 

I What’s this, a 3-D movie about hot vampire babes who iure coeds and 
femaie strippers to their sorority house for a fangy freakfest? You had me 
at 3-D! Seeing Phoebe Doliar (Goth, Hell's Highway) bounce around in a 
thong is just an added bonus. When an intrepid young journaiism student 
at Dunwich University tracks a rash of student deaths to an exciusive 
vampire sorority, she must go undercover - and under the covers, of 
course - to expose the sexy sisters and their sticky den of iniquity. Don’t expect any steiiar 
performances from a cast that wouid iook more at home in a iow-rent porno, but if biood, 
babes and boobs (giorious 3Ds in 3-D!) are more your speed, then this is the fiim for you. 
Body Count: 10 

Phoebe’s Best Line: “Naughty boy. i’il give you something to scream about!” 

PHOEBE VS. PSEUBO-PREDATOR 

ALIEN 3DDD 

I Mapie Pictures 

■jr Stop me if you’ve heard this before; a group of mercenaries are hired to 
investigate some brutal murders in the countryside but wind up being 
hunted by an invisible alien that bleeds green goo when wounded. 

Sound famiiiar? Alien 3000 (a.k.a. Unseen Evil 2) has been packaged 
with an aiien on the cover that doesn’t even appear in the movie (it’s 
actually from the fiim Breeder^ in the hopes of confusing people into 
thinking that they might be renting a half-decent fiick (a la Roger Gor- 
man’s Galaxy of Terroi)- The saving grace is Phoebe Doiiar prancing about the countryside in 
tight black jeans and high-heeied boots, toting a shotgun and fighting a horribly-rendered CGi 
alien in hopes of saving her life... and maybe her career. 

Body Count: 20 

Phoebe’s Best Line: “Go fuck a squirrel, nature-boy!" 

MORE BUXOM THAN BRONSON 

CRAREIE'S DEAIR WISR 

A Vital Fluid Release 

When her sister is killed in a prison cell while awaiting bail, Charlie (Dol- 
lar) takes matters into her own capable stripper hands, and soon the 
streets of Hollywood are twinkling with gore. Stealing both title and plot 
from Death Wish, Charlie's Death Wish has Dollar blowing away sus- 
‘ peels with everything from a rocket launcher to a crossbow. She clocks 
in a solid performance, along with Ron Jeremy as the cop forced to track her down, plus there 
are memorable cameos from Motorhead’s Lemmy, Guns N’ Roses’ Dizzy Reed and Tracii Guns 
of L.A. Guns. Having Ron, Lemmy and Dizzy starring together in a movie is a lot like eating a 
three-course McDonalds meal with silverware and a linen napkin - still crappy, but strangely 
gratifying. 

Body Count: 31 (-i- 2 dogs) 

Phoebe’s Best Line: “Kiss my dead sister’s black cat’s ass!” 






sons, the least of whieh being that it's a sequel 
to a frickin’ Uwe Boll movie. 

For the morbidly curious, the plot has a mad 
scientist, played by Sid Haig {Spider Bahr. The 
Devil's Rejects), unleashing a zombie plague on 
a university campus. Twenty-nine days later (?), 
the government finally sends in a crack squad of 
Special Forces commandos. And by crack 
squad, I mean that they must have been doing 
crack 'cause they're the worst soldiers ever. 
When they rush in to secure a blood sample of 
the original infected zombie (in order to try to 
create a vaccine) they find themselves at the 
wrong end of an undcad ass-kicking. Racing to 
complete the mission before cruise missiles flat- 
ten the area, they actually succeed in getting the 
sample, but then lose it, go back in and get it 
again, then lose it again. Yep, crack comman- 
dos. 

Though a better film than the original (like 
that's hard to pull off), it suffers from Hurst’s 
lacklustre direction, repetitive fight sequences, 
lame dialogue and laughable situations - like a 
soldier wiping the blood of a dead zombie into 
his own mouth, or the squad being stymied by a 
simple ventilation grate. The zombies arc remi- 
niscent of those featured in Romero's City of the 
Dead game and the gore, while plentiful, is 
unimaginative. But at least this time the film- 
makers didn't insert the Matrix-siy\e bullet time 
collages and scenes from the HoiD video game 
that made the original so unwatchablc. 

And just as 1 was about to give up completely 
on this one, they had the balls to film a half- 
decent ending with a panoramic view of the city 
burning while the infection runs rampant. Did 
they do that in the hopes of a sequel? You bet 
your T-cclls. 

Last Chance Lance 
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Last Chance Lance 






BORDERS 


In the year 2025, the government decides 
to send juveniles with the murder gene to 
an uninhabited island in the Pacific under 
a premise of rehabilitation. Conducting 
various studies to determine the ferocity 
of the hidden gene, they implement an 
experiment with the code name "Tag," 
causing deep-seated murder impulses 
to emerge by erasing their memories — 
resulting in boys and girls who brutally 
kill each other. 


m cLUnE S^^CRRRISINB 


Get the DVD 
on April 4th! 


www.asiavisionfilms.com 

www.urban-vision.com 


Aiso iook for 
"Curse, Death & Spirit" 
Avaiiabie Now! 


Available at these and other fine retailers 


t CURSE * 

m * 

^PlRff»“ 

Dlsrovrt lfi« face ofierr* 




- amazon.com 


•V WiMVmowl 


WARNING; Not rated. Recommended for mature audiences. 

9 2006 Urban Vision Enterlainmcnt O 2004 "Kill Onigokko" Partners / AMUMO & BENTEN ENTERTAINMENT. All rights reserved. 


Have you ever 
wanted to 



In the new film HARD CAHDY one predator with a sweet tooth for underage 
girls learns that grown men should never take candy from strangers. 

SUGAR 
HOCK 


by STUART ANDREWS 


phenomenal,” he explains, “I couldn’t stop read- 
ing it. I read it from cover to cover without paus- 
ing. it makes you align with two different charac- 
ters, both of which are morally questionable. You 
take sides and then swap sides and then take 
sides again. It was the kind of film I wanted to 
make, particularly growing up and being fed a 
diet of Nicolas Roeg and films from the 70s, 
which generally have a lot more to say than films 
today, a t least on a subtextual level.” 

Slade’s taut pacing and stylized execution pre- 
serves and translates to screen the page-turning 
properties of Nelson’s crystalline script, but it is a 
couple of truly outstanding performances that 
enable Hard Candy to motor along at its frenetic 
pace. Actor Patrick Wilson (Joel Schumacher’s 
Phantom of die Opera) creates a completely 
despicable character - a creepy pedophile - who 
strangely manages to emerge as almost likeable 
and ultimately sympaltietic. But the real show- 
stealer here is Ellen Page, a young Canadian 
actor who was only seventeen at the time of film- 
ing. With a truly compelling and fiercely intelli- 
gent performance. Page seems positioned to 
emerge as a major acting talent. 

For his next project, Slade will once again col- 
laborate with writer Nelson on a screen adapta- 
tion of Steve Niles’ widely acclaimed graphic 
novel 30 Days of Night. He promises a film just 
as unyielding as Hard Candy, but more genre- 
focused. 

“There’s a lot more viciousness in our script at 
the moment than in Templesmith and Niles’ 
graphic novel. But the last thing I’m going to say 
about the project is that what we’re trying to do 
with it is make a horror movie. Not an action 
movie.” 


O n April 14th Lions Gate will unleash a 
movie destined to be remembered for a 
scene so deliciously demented it makes 
ail of the Achilles’ heel hellishness 
administered in Takashi Miike’s Audition seem 
like a pedicure. And if that isn’t impressive 
enough, the soon-to-be-infamous movie 
moment contains absolutely no onscreen vio- 
lence, relying instead on an implied trauma guar- 
anteed to give every male audience member an 
unbearably uncomfortable feeling in the lower 
regions. 

The film in question is Hard Candy, the sordid 
tale of a 32-year-old man who has a rendezvous 
with a fourteen-year-old girl he meete in an 
internet chat room. Unfortunately, that’s pretty 
much where a responsible synopsis has to end 
because as soon as this basic premise is estab- 
lished, the film begins a gripping streak of clev- 
erly executed, sharp left turns into a relentless 
spiral of torment and torture. 

Not exactly a horror film per se. Hard Candy is 
more a strange convolution of genres that may 
best be described as a dark thriller with perverse 
tentacles that poke into the horror realm. Even 
the filmmaker himself is at a loss to nail down 
exactly which genre It belongs to. 


“If I knew. I’d be able to tell you and it would 
make the marketing people’s lives easier,” first- 
time feature director David Slade admits, “it 
doesn’t follow any rules but tae risk you take 
when you go and break a bunch of rules is that 
nobody can categorize your film afterwards and 
tius you get marketing people scratching their 
heads like monkeys. So you get dropped into a 
horror bracket, which we could fit into, or a sus- 
pense bracket, which we could fit into, but it’s 
really many different types of films all in one.” 

But the associations to Audition are unavoid- 
able and are already rampant on the internet. It’s 
a comparison that Slade himself is not overly 
enthusiastic about: “I’m a big fan of Miike but 
this is a totally different film from the ground up. 
There Is absolutely no real comparison between 
the two except for the obvious antagonistic rela- 
tionship between a male and a female character, 
and the fact that both films go to extremes.” 

Slade, who’s spent the last few years directing 
music videos and commerciais for Ridley Scott’s 
production company, was on the lookout for a 
feature film project and was getang progressive- 
ly discouraged by all the mindless dreck coming 
his way until his manager handed him the origi- 
nal script by TV writer Brian Nelson. “It was just 
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THE BLOOD DRIVE HAS BEGUN. 



No matter hoM 
you slice it... 
lie’s pure terror 


AVAjti^LE 0I|J)VD APRIL2^ 


HORROR«COLOUR»APPROX. 87 I^IN jUN RATEO i TH<!NKI 


www.thinkfilmcompany.com 


In the Tradition 


HOSTEL iud 
SAW II 




“...quite possibly the best 
I’ve seen for an Indie 
horror in a long time...” 


When a group of cheerleaders are forced to \'enture deep into the 
backwoods of Florida, they soon discover the)'-are not alone: tw^o^ 
escaped convicts on a desperate bid for freedom take them hostage. 
Things reallystart to fall to pieces when legendart' killer Andre the 
Butcher - named for his former occupation - hones in on his prey. 

Now, the Butcher has nvo jobs: 

^ - - - - harvesting souls for hell and devouring 

K 4j3 letterbox presentation ° ® 

p FILMMAKER AND CAST COMMENTARY the human rcmains of his victims. 

^ DELETED SCENE 

^ SPANISH SUBTITLES « 

CLOSED CAPTIONED 
(. 5.1 DIGITAL SURROUND/2.0 STEREO 


Commentary with the 5.1 Surround / 2.0 Stereo | 
Director and Crew 1 6:9 Anamorphic 

Tyaiier Gallery The Choke: The Legend 

SPANISH SUBTITLES Begins Featurette 

^ HOJfflOR/COLOUR/APPROX.92MIN 



.N 






AVAILABLE TODAY AT 




© 2004 Nortti by NorthweslEuroarts LLC. 

■ *ft.vofk & Design © 2005 Velocity Home Entertainment. Exclusively Distnbuted by 

' ~ Velocity Home Entertainment, a Division of THINItfILM, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 


Wk en news breaks that the le^ singer of The is going solo, 
their last gig promises to be packed with bad feelings.... and murder. 
The band and their entourage mysteriously find themselves trapp^ 
in an old meat-packing plant that is now Club 905. But the tension r 
turns into real panic when the body of a red-hot groupie turns up 
mutilated in a meat locker. Now the group recognizes that they are 
trapped with a vicious killer. 


Violence, language 
and some sexuality. 


BLOCKBUSTER name, design ano related marks are trademarks of 
Blockbuster Inc. ©2006 Blockbuster Inc. All rights reserved. 




T ake a look at just about any book, video or 
course claiming to offer instruction to ultra 
low-budget filmmakers and one of the stan- 
dard pieces of advice you’re likely to encounter 
is the importance of writing within your budget 
and means. Thankfully, however, American indie 
auteurs Andrew Leman and Sean Branney had 
the complete audacity to brazenly disregard this 
when they embarked upon the hugely ambitious 
project of cinematically adapting H.P. Lovecraft's 
seminal work, The Call of Chiulhu ~ a story 
widely considered to be untranslatable to the 
screen, regardless of available budget. 

But director Leman and producer Branney are 
not your average enthusiaste, they’re an obses- 
sive breed of Lovecraftian nerds of the highest 
order. As founders and organizers of the H.P. 
Lovecraft Historical Society (HPLHS), an online 
organization dedicated to live-action role-play- 
ing games and publishing historical articles 
about the author himself. Leman and Branney 
set out to create the most authentic H.P. Love- 
craft adaptation to date. 


budget can be effectively overcome. 

With its genuine, roll-up-the-sleeves 
approach, The Call of Cthulhu should serve as an 
inspiration to all no-budget filmmakers who've 
been hideously conned into dreaming too small. 
This is a real testament to the glory of handmade 
cinema and showcases exactly what's possible 
when filmmakers are as intensely passionate 
and obsessed with their subject material as 
Leman and company. And although not every 
single aspect of the film is realized with utmost 
success, its sheer ambition is staggering. 

Not satisfied to rest on the laurels of this pro- 
duction, the HPLHS society is already set to 
embark upon another Lovecraftian adventure. 
Leman explains: "We’re developing The Whis- 
perer in the Darkness, it's about the Mi-6o, the 
Fungi from Yuggoth. It's set in Vermont and is 
also going to be in Mythoscope. Like The Call of 
Cthulhu, it will be a black and white film and look 
like it’s from the 1 930s but it will have dialogue. 
We’re stepping forward and making a talkie this 
time." 

The Call of Cthulhu is self-distributed by the 
HPLHS and is available through their website at 
cthulhuiives.org. 


"The thing about Lovecraft that I find com- 
pelling is the concept of insanity and constantly 
questioning what is real about ttie situation,” 
Leman tells Rue Morgue. “Walking that fine line 
between sane and insane is very rich dramatic 
territory. His world sets my imagination on fire 
because of the creatures he created and the 
alternate history of the world. You 
can take that in so many different 
directions if you like; you can cre- 
ate gigantic stories from it and 
you can create very small stories 
from it. It’s really an Incredibly 
empowering set of ideas to work 
with as an artistic creator." 

The Call of Cthulhu is an 
intensely complicated narrative- 
within-a-narrative that details 
one man’s obsession with the cult 
of the Old One, Cthulhu. It takes 
place over the course of a num- 
ber of years in numerous locations on a couple 
of different continents and features a massive 
array of characters along with boats on the open 
ocean, and even a giant monster. In addition, 
because the story was written in 1 926, the film- 
makers decided the silent film aesthetic would 


be the most faithful approach and digitally 
altered their footage to resemble an old, scratchy 
silent film print - a process they call Mytho- 
scope. 

“I would say that doing tiie boats was one of 
the most significant challenges from a produc- 
tion point of view,” Leman explains. “We decid- 
ed to go with a very stylized 
approach that was in keeping 
with the 1920s cinema look. We 
realized that no one’s ever going 
to be fooled into thinking that 
this is a real boat or the real 
ocean but that's okay. I want 
them to know it’s a model. I just 
want them to think that it’s a 
really cool model.” 

With elaborately constructed 
German Expressionism-inspired 
sets (Including various recon- 
structions of the sunken city of 
R’lyeh which took over a year to 
make), stunning cinematography and even a 
stop-motion animated Cthulhu monster. Leman 
and Branney demonstrate that with talent, a 
dedicated cast and crew and an immense 
amount of resourcefulness, serious limitations in 
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AVAILABLE AT YOUR 
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Hellboy creator Mike Mignola, with artist Guy Davis 
and co-writer John Arcudi, launch the five-part series that 
will determine the future of the B.P.R.D. 
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"S CNGLiSH 
COUSiN 

GOliGO |]96l| 

Starring Bill Travers, William Sylvester 
and Vincent Winter 
Directed by Eugene Lourie 
Written by Robert L. Richards and Daniel James 
VCI 


Wiiat is it about the giant 
monster film that makes audi- 
ences clamour for the simulat- 
ed destruction of their home- 
land on the silver screen? In 
the 1950s and '60s. nation- 
crumbling creatures began to 
wreak havoc all over the globe 
- The Beast From 20.000 Fath- 
oms pulverized Coney Island 
Goc/iilla smashed up Tokyo, 

Reptilicus decimated Copenhagen, and Yon- 
guiy ripped up the Korean countryside. With 
Gorgo. veteran Western kaiju director 
Eugene Lourie brings the proud tradition of 
model city stomping across the pond as 
Brits get their chance to see London’s best- 
known monuments turned to mincemeat by 


a rampaging super-lizard. 

Borrowing from Godzilla by way of King 
Kong, Goigo gets things rolling with an 
undersea earthquake off the coast of Ireland 
that coughs up the titular beast from his 
underwater slumber. He’s promptly cap- 
tured by a pair of sailors (Travers and 
Sylvester) and sold to a London circus. But 
when Gorgo ’s even bigger mother finds her 
offspring missing, she levels Lon- 
don Bridge, the Tower of London 
and Big Ben. all while being 
attacked by a diligent stock 
footage army. 

After several celebrated collabo- 
rations with stop-motion master 
Ray Harryhausen. including The 
Beast From 20.000 Fathoms. 
Louries first foray into the realm 
of the rubber suit still manages to 
feature some truly exceptional 
miniature effects. The last twenty minutes 
of Gorgo delivers all the mini-destruction 
you could ever want - the attention to detail 
on the London cityscapes is impressive, and 
it’s truly thrilling to watch the city’s famous 
tourist attractions reduced to rubble. These 
giant monster movie delights go a long way 


in making up for the fact that when the 
marauding sea creatures are not on screen, 
Gorgo is deadly dull. Surrounded by cook- 
ie-cutter scientists and military men 
embroiled in a talky and ultimately super- 
fluous subplot, it soon becomes clear that 
Gorgo is the only character in the film that 
the screenwriters bothered to develop. 

Despite the addition of a ten-ininute 
behind-the-scenes documentary. VCI’s 
DVD isn't particularly impressive, with 
spotty sound quality and a washed-out Tech- 
nicolor transfer. Regardless. Gotgo’s mon- 
strously fun special effects and amazingly 
realized demolition scenes make it one of 
the better non-Japanese kaiju rubber-suit 
films, and a must for fans of large-scale 
destruction. 

Paul Corupe 

FOR FR^NCOPHiLeS 
ONLV 



Starring William Berger, Lina Romay 
and Evelyne Scott 
Directed By Jesus Franco 
Written by Jesus Franco and Edgar Allan Poe 
Image Entertainment 

Rabid readers of Rue 
Morgue are undoubtedly 
aware of this critic’s soft 
spot for the frequently 
lazy, occasionally bril- 
liant, insanely prolific 
Eurotrash exploitation 
pioneer Jess Franco. His 
zoom-happy, multi-pseu- 
donymed body of work is as fascinating as 
it is erratic, and in his finest hours - the 
dreamy Am-JuI Dr. Orioff, the trippy Venus in 
Furs, the languidly sexual Vampyros Lesbos 
- he combines violence and eroticism better 
than any of his peers. However, for every 
She Killed in Ecstasy (good). Franco spat 
out a dozen Revenge in the House of Ushers 
(bad... veiy bad!). Image’s latest release of 
the long-unseen Spanish giallo Night of the 
Skull (a.k.a. La noche de los asesinos. Sus- 
piri) leans more towards the latter. 

After a weird opening credit sequence that 
seems to be a “greatest hits” of the carnage 
to come, we settle into Night of the Skull's 
apparently Poe-plundered plot (though the 
connection is tenuous at best). The murder 
of Lord Archibald Marion by a really creepy 
skull-masked black-glove killer (the film's 
best asset) sets in motion both a cutthroat 
familial battle for his estate, and a spate of 
increasingly lurid, creative deaths. Scotland 
Yard (more like Spanish Yard, but I digress) 
is called in to stop the killings and unravel 
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the apparently money-motivated mystery 
before it’s too late. 

Nighi of the Skull is competently made 
(translation: it’s in focus) but the film is too 
talky and almost completely uninvolving. 
More distressingly, Franco’s trademark 
voyeuristic sense of sleaze (which elevates 
even his most dire works) is nowhere to be 
seen. Even usually game Franco co-conspir- 
ator (and eventual life partner) Lina Romay 
keeps her kniekers (mostly) on, and though 
unrated, the whole snoozy affair never 
strays beyond PG. 

That said, Franco’s work often existed in 
different cuts, the tamest of which were pre- 
pared for Spanish audiences, so perhaps 
there’s a nastier version out there some- 
where. Image’s DVD says the release date 
for this refreshingly subtitled wannabe 
shocker is 1 976. but it feels older, and curi- 
ously the menus are completely in Spanish. 
Definitely worth a look for Franconian 
completists but a waste of 82 minutes for 
anyone else. 

Chris Alexander 

VeNTRiLOQUiSM 
FOR DUMMIES 



Starring Anthony Hopkins, Ann-Margret 
and Burgess Mereditti 
Directed by Richard Attenborough 
Written by William Goldman 
Dark Sky Films 

“Classic” is a term we tend to bestow 
rather recklessly on films we haven’t seen in 
a while, especially if they have the right 
names attached. The front-and-centre pres- 
ence of the mighty, mighty Sir Anthony 
Hopkins in Magic, for instance, is likely to 
push many .sentimental buttons, as are the 
superb supporting cast and the behind-the- 
camera firepower of lauded director 
Richard Attenborough {A Bridge Too Far) 
and writer William Goldman {The Stepford 
Mves, 1 975) - especially given an emotion- 
al buffer zone of nearly three decades. 
Magic does, alas, fall short of classic status 
under closer present-day scrutiny, but 
there’s still plenty to recommend it. 

Hopkins vividly essays Corky Withers, a 
dejected second-rate nightclub magician 
who finds sudden success after introducing 
a hilariously foul-mouthed ventriloquist 
dummy named Fats into his act. As his 
newly unleashed alter ego propels them 
both up the showbiz ladder. Corky takes a 
breather at an upstate New York tourist 



cabin that Just happens to be owned by his 
high-school crush (Ann-Margret, or “Mar- 
grock” for you Flintstones purists) and her 
lunkhead husband. Sparks fly, clothes are 
shed, orgasms are had, tension mounts, all 
while Fats grows increasingly impatient and 
Jealous. If what follows is largely pre- 
dictable - the hoary old who’s-controlling- 
who premise - it’s all made palatable by the 
staggering talents on both sides of the lens. 

Corky’s steady unravelling is a slo-mo 
personality car crash you can’t help but 
gawk at, and while I honestly can’t remem- 
ber seeing Hopkins 
chew so much scenery in 
any other film (his Han- 
nibal Lecter turns are 
positively restrained by 
comparison), he’s infi- 
nitely more compelling to 
watch overacting than any 
other Brit performer of 
his vintage. (For instance, 
one fairly shudders to 
imagine Richard “Thespi- 
an Hernia” Harris in this 
role.) 

Dark Sky’s reissue looks good and they 
toss in some cool extras, the highlight being 
Hopkins detailing his preparation to play a 
ventriloquist. Sadly, though, there’s no com- 
mentary from Fats. 

John W. Bowen 
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SATAN'S BLOOD |13]]| 

starring Angel Aranda, Sandra Alberti 
and Mariana Karr 

Written and directed by Carlos Puerto 
Mondo Macabro 

After the fall of Franco (the general, not 
the Jess), Spain’s cinematic censorial belt 
didn’t Just loosen up... it freakin’ fell off! 
Hence, there were a slew of saucy ’70s sex 
pictures that freely indulged in graph- 
ic grue and carnality - the pinnacle 
(or nadir, depending on your POV) of 
which was arguably Carlos Puerto’s 
terminally sleazy Escalofrio, known 
to us Anglos as Satan s Blood. 

A happy couple, Andy and Thelma 
go for a Sunday drive with their cute 
dog and cross paths with another 
couple, swingers Anne and Bruno. 
Bruno claims he knows Andy and, 
embarrassed by his ignorance, 
Andy goes along with the charade. 
Suddenly a savage storm hits, and the befud- 
dled yet intrigued pair become houseguests 
at Bruno and Anne’s impossibly huge man- 
sion. After some ouija board shenanigans 
and a near rape, the four of them engage in a 




Magic: A young Anthony Hopkins and “Fats”. 




Satan’s Blood: A breathless mix of art and exploitation. 


pretty intense Satanic orgy (This almost 
never happens to me...)- Turns out the kinky 
hosts aren’t just looking to play evil board 
games and get laid; their motives and machi- 
nations are far more sinister, and needless to 
say, things gel messy. 

Released in 1 977, the same year as Argen- 
to’s quintessential horror head-trip Suspirui, 
Satan’s Blood doesn’t quite work on the 
same level as that masterpiece but it is Just 
as breathlessly bizarre. The film was pro- 
duced by fliture Pieces and Slugs (sounds 
like a snack!) hack, er, auteur Juan Piquer 
Simon, and his trademark love for all things 
gruesome and voyeuristic oozes through. 
That said, though, there is a level of genuine 
cinema on display here, a lyrical sense of 
dread that endlessly wrestles with the eye- 
popping exploitation elements for screen 
supremacy. As a matter of fact, the film was 
the first to receive an “S” rating for sex. 

Unfortunately. Puerto has pretty much 
fallen off the earth and wasn’t available to 
supply this beautiful new DVD release with 
a commentary or at the very least an inter- 
view. Mondo Macabro compensates with its 
usual assortment of trailers, historical info 
and a wonderful mini-doc on Satanism. 


Satan 's Blood is an important, delirious little 
zipper-ripper that gleefully delivers the 
naughty goods. Check it out, you pervs! 

Chris Alexander 


THCRe^S NOTHING 
ON TV 



Starring Derek de Lint, Martin Cummins, 

Helen Shaver et. al 

Directed by Allan Eastman, Stuart Gillard, 

Ken Girotti et. al 

Written by Richard Barton Lewis, 

Robert Masello, Frederick Rappaport et. al 
MGM 

In a nutshell, Poltergeist: The Legacy is all 
well and good if you like that sort of thing. 
Me, 1 could live without it, and it’s my sworn 
duty to tell you why in 400 words or less. If 
you’re unfamiliar with the TV series, as I 
was before trudging through this five-disc 
set, it has absolutely zero to do with Tobc 
Hooper’s fine (if surprisingly non-violent) 
1982 film or its unspeakably lame sequels. 

A pre-credits title crawl sets up the half- 
assed Buffy/X-Files back story, and please 


bear in mind that the following technical 
errors arc not my own: “Since the beginning 
of time. Mankind has existed between The 
World of Light and the World of Darkness. 
Our secret society has been here forever. Pro- 
tecting others from the creatures who inhabit 
the shadows and the night. Known only to the 
initiated by our true name. The Legacy.” No. 
those aren't lyrics from a previously unre- 
leased Spinal Tap song. 

Our intrepid heroes - a psychic, an cx- 
Navy SEAL, an academic, a priest, a psychi- 
atrist and her pint-sized psychic daughter - 
operate out of a mansion on an island near 
San Francisco, protecting mankind from 
sundry minions of the aforementioned World 
of Darkness. Bring on the medley of cursed 
relics, vengeful demons and, uh, other secret 
societies. Like, y’know, the bad kind. 

Desperately humourless and rife with 
painfully stilted dia- 
logue, this show can 
only be recommended 
to those unfortunate 
souls willing to sit 
through repeated view- 
ings of Omen III. 

Despite a decent vari- 
ety of plot lines, 
episodes all end the 
same way; a whole 
lotta table thumpin' 

’n’ door slammin’. cue the disembodied 
voices, flashing lights and wind machines, 
yadda yadda. Apart from the occasional pro- 
fanity and the odd boob shot, it’s pretty tame 
stuff, which would be fine if the overall exe- 
cution weren’t so pedestrian. Decent produc- 
tion values and a good cast are largely wast- 
ed; Helen Shaver ( The Outer Limits, the orig- 
inal Amityville Hoiror) in particular deserves 
better than this. 

TV series horror certainly experienced a 
long-overdue resurgence in the ’90s, but Pol- 
tergeist: The Legacy is the poorest of the poor 
country cousins in the clan. Curl up with a 
box o’ Biijfy instead. 

John W. Bowen 
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THG LJIST ceu. ON THE LEFT 

WOMEN'S POISON MASSACOE |I9S3| 

starring Laura Gemser, Gabriele TintI 
and Ursula Flores 
Directed by Bruno Mattel 
Written by Claudio Fragasso and Olivier Lefait 
Retro Shock-O-Rama 

Known under more tities than you can stick a 
shiv in, Women’s Prison Massacre (a.k.a. Blade 
Violent, Emanuelle Escapes Fmm Hell, etc.) is 
the foiiow-up to director Bruno Mattel’s hugely 
successful Caged Women (a.k.a. Chicks in 
Chains, Emanuelle in Hell, etc). Both were 
movies that rode the great, grey wave that was the women-in-prison 
exploitation film fad of the early ’80s. 

Incredibly sexy Laura Gemser (of the Emanuelle series) stars as 
Emanuelle, a reporter who was framed for drug possession and sent to 
prison after threatening to expose a crooked district attorney. Attempting 
to cope in prison proves difficult as she’s thwarted at every turn by Albi- 
na. the prison “bad girl”, which leads to arm wrestling and tussles in the 
shower, while spouting lines like, “I’ll bite your nipples off!” 

Interestingly, Just as we’re about to settle into the mandatory lesbian 
shower scenes and sadistic dyke guards beating on nubile, naked pris- 
oners, the film suddenly takes a strange turn as four male death row 
inmates are inexplicably transferred to the prison. The four, led by Howard 
"Crazy Boy” Henderson (the late Gabriele Tinti: The Eerie Midnight Horror 
ShoWf quickly manage to overpower the guards and go on a rampage of 
rape and murder that includes forcing Emanuelle and Albina to play Russ- 
ian roulette, with predictably gory results. In one particularly disturbing 
scene a female prisoner emasculates one of her would-be rapists by hid- 
ing a razor blade up her choo-cha (ouchl). Make no mistake, this is a 
mean-spirited movie. 

The Shock-O-Rama DVD is surprisingly bare bones, and though it does 
come with informative iiner notes by film historian 42nd St. F^te, it would 
have been nice to have had some interviews or commentaries included. 
There is an unrated version with seven minutes of extra gore but the print 
is so filthy it looks like it was recovered from a ditch. Watching it is bet- 
ter than spending the night in solitary confinement... but not by much. 

Last Chance Lance 
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ONE DAOK NIGIII|I9S0| 

Starring Meg Tilly, Melissa Newman and Robin Evans 
Directed by Tom McLoughlin 
Written by Michael Hawes 
and Tom McLoughlin 
Shriek Show 

Among movie victims, teenagers 
have proved to be the most versatile. 

I’ve watched more than my share of 
hunt-the-kids epics, and I've seen all 
sorts of boys and girls sliced, diced, 
skewered julienned flambeed and 
consumed in pretty much every way 
imaginable. So it comes as a bit of a 
surprise to find that the zombie jamboree One Dark Night 
ignores the death-dealing possibilities of its own plot. 

In it, a few high-school nymphcts meet their end in a bland 
bloodless tussle that never really pays off. There’s plenty of scream- 
ing and squirming as the zombies close in, but how do they actual- 
ly dispatch the little cubes? Crush them? Suffocate them? Grope 
them to death? Beats me - the girls get swarmed and appear later 
as corpses. It's the vaguest teenage massacre I’ve ever sat through. 

Of course, the story is the usual rigmarole of isolated sorority 
babes in peril. This time the girls are in a mausoleum, where they’re 
stalked by shuffling cadavers revived by an evil psychic. A mau- 
soleum setting ought to have plenty of visual possibilities, but what 
we get is an antiseptic, modernistic white marble background that’s 
visually static and zilch on atmosphere. 

The one striking sequence comes near the beginning: a police 
investigation of a crime scene in a sleazy tenement building uncov- 
ers furniture, plates and kitchen utensils stuck in the walls, corpses 
spilling out of a closet, and the remains of a dead psychic still sput- 
tering with otherworldly radiance. This teasingly offbeat sequence 
provides One Dark Night with its only moment of visual and emo- 
tional eeriness. (The only other redeeming feature is Meg Tilly, 
who plays the heroine and gives the role a plausible core of ten- 
sion.) 

There’s a heap of extras on this unnecessary two-disc set. includ- 
ing writer-director Tom McLoughlin’s rough cut. But the most 
entertaining .stuff comes from the off-screen commentary by 
McLoughlin (whose next project was directing Friday the ISth 
Pali VI: Jason Lives) and co-writer Hawes, who noodle away on the 
difficulties of shooting quickie horror films. Their recollections 
aren’t quite the stuff of movie legend, but they give a fairly engag- 
ing take on the difficulties of cheapjack moviemaking. 

Michael Leo 



DVD $20 [taxes & shipping includedl 
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Academy Award" winner Anthony Hopkins {Silence 
of the Lambs) stars as Corky, a failed magician who 
finds the spotflghtsWith his new pal Fats, a 
ventriloquist‘1 dummy. Show busiriess,takes its toll 
on Corky, and as he dSgenerates iffto-madness, Fats 
assumes greater control o\^r his life and minflt Also 
starring two-time Academy Award” nominees 
Ann-Margret {Tommy) and Burgess Meredith {Twilight 
Zone), and an early appearance David Ogden 
Stiers {M*A*S*H). 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Fats & Friends Featurette 
An Interview with Victor J. Kemper 
An Interview with Anthony Hopkins 
Anthony Hopkins Radio interview 
Ann-Margret Make-Up Test 
Theatrical Trailers 
TV and Radio Spots 
Photo Gallery 

Available AprH 

Dark sky 
F I L IKI s 

AVAILABLE AT LOCAL RETAILERS OR ONLINE AT WWW.DARKSKYFILMS.COM 


*1 TERRIFYING LOVE STORY 

NEW HIGH-DEFINITION TRANSFER 

FROM THE 35MM0RI6INAI NEGATIVE! 




vil, they say, is banal; a seemingly harm- 
less force which is acbially malignant. In 
that sense, the new When a Stranger 
Calls, a semi-box office hit, is evil 
because it reinforces Hollywood’s 
wrong-headed notions that a) horror fans will 
watch anything and b) our genre's treasures are 
ripe for the remaking. 

The 1979 original (directed by Fred Walton, co- 
written by Walton and Steve Feke) is not perfect, 
nor is it absolutely oiiginal. Conceived as a 
sequel to 1 974’s Black Christmas, it rips off that 
film’s “he’s calling from inside the house!" gag 
and invokes the previous year’s Halloween with 
its babysitter-in-peril scenario. Regardless, 
there’s something unsettling about it that quali- 
fies it as a minor classic. 

The same cannot be said for its remake, how- 
ever, Director Simon West (Lara Croft: Tomb 
Raldet) and screenwriter Jake Wade Wall have 
essentially taken the first twenty minutes of Wal- 
ton’s film and stretched them out to feature 
length. In the process they’ve built a relentlessly 
bland thrill machine without a heart, soul or 
many diiills. 

As such, the set-up remains the same; 
babysitter Jill Johnson is harassed by an anony- 
mous phone caller who asks her if she has 
checked the children. The police trace the calls to 
somewhere inside the house. But that’s where 
the similarities end. For his remake. West casts 
the house - a huge lakefront property outfitted 
with an alarm system and various high-tech gad- 


gets, as one of his main characters. Items that 
will play key roles later on - including a glass- 
enclosed aviary, a fireplace ignited by remote 
control, and an uninhabited guest cabin - are all 
clearly pointed out in order to 
foreshadow their later signifi- 
cance. It’s a non-subtle device 
that defuses suspense instead 
of building rt. 

Our heroines are vastly dif- 
ferent, too. Unlike Carol Kane's 
Jill, Camilla Belle’s babysitter 
is a predictably resourceful 
teen cutie who fights back 
against her stalker. She 
makes the most of a script 
that offers few surprises (most 
of her screen time is spent 
answering the phone with a 
look of apprehension) but 
evokes less empathy than Kane’s more vulnera- 
ble Jill. 

The films also share key scenes that are 
played out with different results. When Kane’s Jill 
is told by the police that the maniac harassing 
her is inside the house, you feel her terror and 
shout at the screen for her to get out. But while 
Belle’s babysitter looks scared, her safety never 
seems in doubt for a second. 

The original Stranger also has more plot, get- 
ting the whole “he’s in the house” bit over in the 
first act. Then, seven years after terrorizing Jill, 
psychopath Curt Duncan (Tony Beckiey) escapes 


from the mental hospital (more shades of Hal- 
loween). The father of the children he murdered 
hires private investigator John Clifford (played by 
an intense Charles Durning) to take the loony out 
before he kills again. Clifford 
tracks down the psycho, who 
has turned his murderous sights 
on Jill, now a mother herself. 
Some critics think only the first 
twenty minutes are worth 
watching, but Duncan’s downfall 
is well worth the wait. 

Englishman Beckiey brings a 
pathetic neediness to Duncan 
which recalls Peter Lorre's child 
killer in Fritz Lang’s M. He’s a 
truly disturbed individual: lonely, 
crazy and terrified of the demons 
within. By contrast. Tommy 
Flanagan’s 2006 “stranger" 
(creepiiy voiced by genre vet Lance Henriksen) is 
a nameless, faceless boogeyman whose motives 
remain unexplained. He’s a psycho, sure, but 
Duncan is a genuine monster and far scarier as 
a consequence. 

1979’s Stranger holds up as a tense psy- 
chodrama because it taps into everyone’s fear of 
being victimized by something (or someone) 
unseen. Where West’s remake fails is in its 
reliance on cheap jump scares in place of old- 
fashioned (and hard-earned) tension. The new 
Stranger ma.)/ be slicker, but it’s a lot less scary 
than the original. % 
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Six movies in each grlmlanci creepy^set f or one' LOW price. 


Toe Tags * Day Of The Ax ’ 
r/ Kill The Scream Queen* 
Traveler * Charlie’s Death Wish 
^ Serial Killer 


The Shunned House * The Woodland Haunting 2 
The Somnabulists * Demon Slaughter * 

. Hellhound: Book Of The Dead * 
j.t j, The River: Legend Of La Larona > 


Slaughtered * Disk Jockey * 
Dead Body Man * 

Skyggen * When Heaven Comes D( 
Demon Slaughter 


MaNiacS; 


. Killj^AAndtatThfin 
'Suburban Sasqujtdi 
■ Old Man 

.XbMrSm County Cwjuior 
Mattheu' 


Oratting Blood 
Maybtm Motel 
pTlie Traveler 
^eCrawlspacc 


High Desert 


1 Hate You * Hip Hop LoObs * 
^ Las Vegas Blood Bath * 

. Blood Massacre * 
Thirteen * Slasher 


Drawing Blood * Mayhem Hotel ’ 
The Traveler * The Crawlspapce * 
Before I Die * 

High Desert 


Catholic Ghoulgirls * 

A Candle In The Dark * 

The Cutting Room ’ The Bewitching * 
Up For Rent’ Parasite 


Kill Them And Eat Them * 
Suburban Sasquatch * Old Man * 
The Dead Live ’ Matthew * 
Abberdine County Conjuror 


Available Now Everywhere DVDs Are Sold! 

Visit www.PendulumPictures.com and www.MillCreekEnt.com 


Pendulum Pictures Art and Design © 2006. All Rights Reserved. Advertising and promotional details subject to change without notice. 







S ubtlety isn’t exactly the 
hallmark of the giallo, 
but lesser-known Ital- 
ian producer/director 
Luciano Ercoli brought a restraint 
to the hands of the black-gloved 
killer that made for some of the 
best under-the-radar releases in 
the subgenre. Ercoli contributed 
three films to the popular cycle (his 
first, Forbidden Photos of a Lady 
Above Suspicion, is part of Blue 
Underground’s Giallo Collection Vol. 2\, the latter 
two making up The Luciano Ercoli Death Box 
Set, the most accomplished release yet from 
NoShame Films. 

Ercoli’s giaili are comparatively tame, unre- 
markable within a genre noted for stylistic 
excess. But they competently hit every giallo 
mark - attractive lead actors, exotic locales, 
byzantine mystery, inventive cinematography, a 
swinging score and thrilling stalk ’n’ slash 
sequences - while eschewing the outrageous 
sex and violence of seedier entries in favour of 
mind-bending mystery. 

Death Walks on High Heels (1 971) features the 
lovely Susan Scott (real name Nieves Navarro, 
Ercoli’s wife) as a Parisian stripper named Nicole 
who becomes the target of a baiaclava-clad 
murderer with piercing blue eyes. After her jewel 
thief father is found with his throat slit, a cache 
of diamonds goes missing, and she discovers 
blue contacts in her boyfriend’s bathroom, 
Nicole flees to the English countryside with a 
wealthy doctor (played by Frank Wolff, who sadly 
committed suicide later that year) - the murder- 
er hot on their heels. 

This is a rock solid if minor giallo. The leads 
are charming and acquit themselves well. 


Gastaldi’s script throws out 
numerous red herrings and 
has an unexpected second- 
act twist, so the mystery 
remains engaging through- 
out. Navarro’s beauteous 
bare bottom makes several 
appearances, but otherwise 
nudity is minimal; violence 
is sparse but effective 
(especially in the scene in 
which a victim’s right breast and 
face are mutilated with a switchblade), and 
Stelvio Cipriani’s score is a delight. 

Death Walks at Midnight (1972) again stars 
Scott, this time as Valentina, a temperamental 
model who’s injected with an experimental hal- 
lucinogen as part of a newspaper publicity stunt 
and has a psychic vision of a brutal murder 
committed six months previous. She teams up 
with an irascible reporter (Simon Andreu) to 
catch an armoured-mitt-wearing killer. 

Ernesto Gastaldi and co.’s script kills time in 
the middle, and the drug-induced psychic link is 
outrageous to say the least, but the film works 
due to the chemistry between the leads. Scott 
keeps her clothes on this time, 
but an amazing climactic 
rooftop fist fight more than 
makes up for any lack of femi- 
nine pulchritude. Furthermore, 
a spiked metal glove serves as 
a rather smashing murder 
weapon in the standout gore 
scene. 

Both films are gorgeous 
anamorphic transfers from Ital- 
ian prints in their original 
2.35:1 aspect ratio, and include 


audio options in both 
English and Italian. 

Extras on the first disc 
consist of trailers and a 
photo gallery, while the 
second disc includes a 
longer television cut of 
Death Walks at Mid- 
night and a photo 
gallery. 

The real jewel in this 
set, though, is the exclusive soundtrack compi- 
lation called The Sound of Love and Death: The 
Very Best of Stelvio Cipriani. Cipriani’s eclectic 
disco and funk-influenced, baroque pop/lounge 
jazz is the sonic background for an enormous 
number of significant Italian genre films, and 
this disc contains some of his most contagious 
compositions. Of particular note are the two 
pieces from What Have They Done to Your 
Daughters? (1974), the quintessential giallo 
soundtrack, and Masquerade, the rollicking 
disco song that plays as the radiation mutants 
attack the TV studio in Nightmare City (1980). 
This disc alone is worth the price of admission. 

Additionally, NoShame's packaging for this set 
is absolutely handsome, particu- 
larly given the obscurity of the 
films. The three discs are housed 
in a triple clear Amaray case and 
feature gorgeous, minimalist art- 
work. Also included is a fifteen- 
page booklet with essays on the 
films, the director and principal 
actors by critic Chris D., and two 
postcards, each containing 
reproduction lobby cards promot- 
ing Death Walks at Midnight. A 
stunning package overall. ^ 


NOSHAME'S LUCIANO ERCOLI DEATH BOX SET 
GIVES TWO OBSCURE GIALLI TREATMENT FIT FOR 
A BLACK-GLOVED KING. ^ 

DEATVf 

WALKS 

^NDVD 

^ BY THE GORE-MET 
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Two late-'SOs anthologies from MGM 
illustrate the difference between 
so-bad-it's-good and so-bad-it’s-painful. 
?ouTI howl, you'll scowl, you'll be... 


by nUKS CRMliCn 


ne of the toughest concepts to explain to visit the executed con’s hometown of Oldfield, 

the uninitiated is the subtle but undeni- Illinois, where she meets the murderer’s uncle, 

able difference between a good-bad film and a an eccentric librarian named Julian White, 

bad-bad film. A good-bad film, you struggle to played by the great Vincent Price, 
explain, is so much greater than the sum of its White explains to the curious reporter that 
admittedly crappy parts, while a bad-bad film children like his niece are born every day in Old- 

just lays there on the screen like a corpse field. Why? The town has been cursed since its 

attached'to an electroshock machine, the mov- inception by outbursts of senseless violence, 

ing images an obscene parody of cinematic life. “Oldfield does this to people,” White insists. 

If you ever find yourself needing an example When the reporter doesn’t believe him. White 

to illustrate these categories, you could do a lot tells four gruesome tales from the twisted histo- 

worse than After Midnight and From a Whisper ry of Oldfield to illustrate his point, 

to a Scream, two late-1980s horror anthologies The stories are all equally ludicrous and 
recently released on DVD by implausible, but director Jeff Burr animates 

MGM. Both feature a handful them with humour, creative gore, and some sur- 

of EC comics-style tales of real, creepy imagery, especially in the final story 

gruesome poetic justice and about a tribe of Civil War orphans who give three 

mayhem held together by soldiers a lesson in pre-Geneva Convention 

ludicrous framing stories. incarceration techniques. Burr also gives his 
You know you're in good- cast of aging character actors full reign to run 

bad territory from the open- with the perverse material, giving the film the 

ing scene of From a Whisper feel of a surprisingly scary carnival spookhouse. 

to a Scream (a.k.a. The Off- After Midnight (1989), on the other hand, is 
sprtoff 1987), with a luridly just bad. The Wheal brothers, the same 

erotic (but mostly flesh-free) dream sequence writer/director team responsible for Ewoks: The 

featuring a woman preparing for her wedding. Battle of Endor, bludgeon viewers with a 

There are plenty of slow-mo panning shots, humourless framing story about a group of 

slightly off-kiiter camera angles and mutant-lul- undergrads who sign up for a course in the psy- 

laby background music. When the dreamer then chology of fear. The trying-hard-to-be-sinister 

awakens, it is the morning of her execution for a prof warns the kids that they’ll be learning 

seemingly senseless string of murders. A plucky things that can’t be found in books. In fact, there 

reporter who witnesses the execution decides to are no books on the curriculum. "To understand 



fear, you have to experience fear," he says omi- 
nously, explaining that only pure fear can teach 
the students about their deepest selves. He 
accentuates this point by playing a game of 
Russian roulette with a skeptical student. How 
he plans to fill up the next eight months of class- 
es is left to the viewer’s imag- 
ination. ■: ^ 

The sheer volume of c,.,.. 
implausibilities, plot holes, 
and corny dialogue in the first ^ ^ ® Av 
fifteen minutes alone should 
have vaulted After MidnightXo 
the front of the good-bad line, “jyp/i 

especially when the prof and | 

the students begin to tell a 

series of supposedly terrifying stories, all of 
them half-assed riffs on tired urban legends. But 
with the exception of a couple good haunted- 
house sequences in the first story, most of the 
scenes in the anthology would not look out of 
place in any '80s cop show. 

Indistinct characters with primped hair run 
their paces on stock sets, all filmed without flair 
or imagination, as the stories cover standard 
territory with the aforementioned haunted 
house, preyed-upon lost teenagers and a 
woman confronting her stalker. This movie is 
hack work, but with a little more cheese and a 
lot more conviction in the ridiculous Fear 101 
premise, it could have been a whole lot more. Or 
is that a whole lot less? 5 
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"MAKES KIDS' LOOK LIKE AN AFTER-SCHOOL SPECIAL" 

- URB MAGAZINE 


^ "THREAT\S THE VOICE OF GENERATION'S YOUTH, ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT FILMS OF THE DECADE." 



EARCANDY MAGAZINE 


^ ^not to 


"Visionary director Matt Pizzolo takes a harsh look at what it means to be a disaffected youth, showing that the promised land of 
opportunity and the American dream are relics of the past. Although it may sound akin to similar independent films, THREAT\z unique 
in that violence is portrayed to a degree that would make even the most iron-stomached viewer wince." • mcgill daily 


”THREAT\% one of those movies that comes along every 10 years, a hell-blazing tale we won't forget because the imagery stomps its 
memory into our hearts and minds." • rockstars for hire magazine 


SUPPORT THE ARTS AT THEIR RAWEST, MOST STREET-ENTRENCHED LEVEL, 

^urruni int union. .Montreal mirror 


Celebrating the music culture behinil the movie THREAT, Kings Mob has pitted an all-star cast of 
the most beloved hardcore and metal bands against the world's most notorious digital hardcore 
musicians. Forged in the tradition of classic mash-up soundtracks Spawn & Judgment Night, 
"THREAT: MUSIC THAT INSPIRED THE MOVIE" channels the film's emotions with a mix of 
nihilistic brooding and furious ultraviolence. 

FEATURING: 

KILLSWITCH ENGAGE vs. EDGEY | MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD vs. ALEC EMPIRE 
EIGHTEEN VISIONS vs. OTTO VON SCHIRACH II V.O.D. vs. THE TYRANT 
BLEEOING THROUGH vs. HECATE II GLASSJAW vs. ENOUSER 
MINOR THREAT vs. HOLOCAUST 1 AND MANY MORE! ^ 

WWW.THREATMOVIE.COM ^ 








ARKOFF'S AUDACIOUS 
CREATURES 


VInT^IGG UoRRORl^GisSUeS 

MARIHJEE 


American International Pictures 
may have been king of the drive-in 
back in the ’50s and '60s. but with 
more than a few smdio thumbs in 
their juicy back catalogue these 
days, their presence on DVD has 
been rather disheartening. Better 
late than never, long-time holdout 
Lions Gate has finally stepped up to 
the plate, debuting their Samuel Z. 

Arkoff Collection with a pair of classic AiP 
! double features by the legendary producer 
Bert I. Gordon’s Earth vs. The Spider and 
iVar of the Colossal Beast, and Merbert L. 
Strock’s How to Make a Monster and Blood 
of Dmcula. 

B-film whipping boy Bert I. Gordon has 
taken a good deal of heat for milking the 
giant creature gimmick throughout his 35- 
year career, but Earth vs. The Spider is easi- 
■iy one of his most entertaining efforts. When 
two small-town teens discover an enormous 
arachnid in a nearby cave, they convince the 
local sheriff to zap the beast with toxic bug 
spray. The kids’ science teacher stupidly 
insists on displaying the giant carcass in the 
school gym and it isn’t long until the spider 
- Just stunned, of course - smashes its way 
back home. Obviously made with a raucous 
teenage audience in mind, it’s a surprisingly 
fun flick with a cool theremin score, decent, 
if dated, effects and touches of intentional 
camp. 

The second feature on the disc is a quick- 
ie sequel to the previous year’s The Amazing 
Colossal Man. Hdr of the Colossal Beast 
catches up with the nuclear-mutated. 60- 
foot-tall Lt. Col. Glenn Manning down Mex- 
ico way. Having somehow survived his fall 
into the Hoover Dam. the now-deformed and 
batshit crazy Glenn is lugged to LA by the 
US Army, who try to stop the big guy from 
running amok by showing him images from 


his pre-monster days. It doesn’t work. 

Gordon probably blew his budget on the 
colour stock used in the film’s final few sec- 
onds because this sequel is embarrassingly 
cheap, with telltale padding and a logic- 
deprived script. Still, you’ve got to be 
impressed by the makeup job that turns 
Glenn’s giant mug into a mess of bone and 
scar tissue, even if it really serves to hide the 
fact that the original film’s colos- 
sal star was replaced by a stage- 
hand. 

Then there’s director Herb 
Strock, who never quite 
achieved Gordon’s renown 
among bad film fans, but not 
from lack of trying. Still, his 
How to Make a Monster, whicli 
kicks off the second Arkoff 
double feature, remains a tasty 
treat for monster schlock fans. 

This amusing, self-reflexive 
look at the B-film industry takes 
place at - ahem - American International 
Studios, as a veteran makeup artist develops 
a mind-control additive that he uses to com- 
pel monsterfied teenage actors to kill a pair 
of anti-horror studio heads. A colour ending 
is tacked on to this film too. but lasts for the 
whole final reel, as the friendly .lack Pierce- 
like makeup man inexplicably turns into a 
raving maniac. Look closely, and you'll spot 
masks from other AIP “classics” like Inva- 


sion of the Saucer Men and It Concpiered the 
World. 

The disc’s chaser. Blood of Dmcula. prob- 
ably should have been called I Was a Teenage 
Vampire, as it clearly apes AlP's biggest hits 
of the decade. / Was a Teenage Werewolf and 
/ Was a Teenage Frankenstein. This time a 
boarding school chemistry teacher hypno- 
tizes a tempestuous new female student with 
a magic amulet and turns her into a blood- 
thirsty descendent of Dracula. 
The film itself is rife with bad 
acting and silly vampire make- 
up, but as with How to Make a 
Monster. Strock deftly taps into 
his pubescent audience’s disdain 
for authority, as callous adults 
exploit innocent teens to do their 
evil dirty work. 

Even though these Arkoff sets 
are a mixed bag. sporting decade- 
old transfers and no extras at all. 
the legacy of AIP is vital to 
understanding the history of genre film, and 
these discs are more than welcome additions 
to any serious B-film collection. With more 
nuggets from Arkoff waiting in the wings for 
release this spring (Day the World EndedIThe 
She Creature and Viking Women and the Sea 
Serpent! Teenage Caveman) the continued 
purging of the AIP vaults is cause for a 
Colossal Beast-sized celebration. 

Paul Corupe 
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S ome issues back, I was both champi- 
oned and condemned for publicly 
declaring thatTobe Hooper’s galactic 
vampire opera Lifeforcems a better 
(though admittedly not nearly as rele- 
vant) horror film than his immortal calling card 
The Texas Chainsaw Massacre. Now this page 
: V is about to give props to one of the most under- 
rated pieces of demented cinema ever 
“ unleashed. A film positively packed to the gory 
; ^ gills with severed limbs, bisected skulls, flayed 
flesh and screaming freakoids. Loathed by 
some, misunderstood by many, yet worshipped 
by a chosen few, lads and ladies, I give you the 
one, the only, skin-ripping, scalp-eating, 
cracked-out masterpiece: Tobe Hooper’s The 
Texas Chainsaw Massacre 2. 

Faced with the dilemma of reproducing the 
claustrophobic pseudo-documentary style of 
his untouchable original. Hooper, along with 
; screenwriter LM. Kit Carson, opted to build an 
entirely different beast altogether. Instead of a 
trailer-load of shrieking college kids, we get a 


post-Apocalypse Now, pre-Biue Velvet Dennis 
Hopper as the alcoholic, half-mad. Stetson- 
wearing Texas Ranger Lefty Enright. Enright, 
brother of TCMs wheelchair-bound Franklin 
and super-screamer Sally, has been on the trail 
of the saw-wielding cannibalistic Sawyer clan 
for over a decade and, along with a Daisy Duke 
shorts-wearing DJ named “Stretch” (a feisty 
Caroline Williams, who’s incidentally a ringer 
for Rue Morgues Monica Kuebler!) devise a 
plan to bait the brood and hang 'em high. 
Seems Stretch has inadvertently captured the 
chainsaw slaughter of two frat boy yahoos on 
tape (an incredible blood-spattered, Savini- 
orchestrated opening set piece that'll have you 
clawing at your easy chair’s upholstery) and, 
after repeatedly playing the aural atrocity on 
air, the flesh-eaters come out of hiding to cut 
her down. From there the already hyperbolic 
narrative loses its mind and takes no prisoners 
in its mad quest to make you laugh 'til you 
puke. 

TCM 2 is one of those wild, unclassifiable 


by Chris Alexander 

genre films that run the risk of isolating all but ^ 
the most tuned-in of cineastes. The perfor- 
mances - from Hopper’s brilliant saw-for-a- 
saw turn as the vengeance-crazed Ranger, to 
Bill Moseley’s career-defining reinvention of 
The Hitchhiker as a spastic, scab-swallowing 
hippie, to Jim Siedow’s cantankerous rambling 
expansion of his Drayton Sawyer character - 
are so pulpy and over the top, that they threat- 
en to chew through the very screen itself. Curi- 
ously, head ogre Leatherface (BIN Johnson 
replacing Gunnar Hansen) is portrayed as a 
sweet-natured, confused, sexually-frustrated 
innocent. His “fuck me gently with a chainsaw" 
encounter with Stretch is both tense and 
charming. This is The Texas Chainsaw Mas- ' 
sacre reinvented as a steroidal, smutty fun- 
house, and only those with cast-iron tummies 
and jet-black senses of humour need apply. 

It’s interesting to note that Rob Zombie, who 
has openly admitted to cribbing from ’70s hor- i 
ror staples, chiefly the first TCM, actually owes 
his oeuvre almost entirely to ff?/s picture, even 

going so far as “borrowing” Moseley and rfi: 

christening him “Otis”. Indeed, Zombie's House 
of WOO Coqjses is a complete steal of TCM 2s 
tone, and Devil’s Rejects even introduces a 
Hopper-esque anti-hero into the fold. Only 
problem is that Zombie is not, I repeat not. Tobe 
Hooper. He replaces moist Texan wit and natur- 
al eccentricity with forced cruelty and sopho- 
moric obviousness. ■ - 

Once only available in Canada in a complete- 
ly butchered version, the lovely, sickening, 
unrated American print has been widely distrib- 
uted on DVD for some time in a not-so-special 
edition from MGM. Fans of this now twenty- 
year-old (can you believe it?) madcap classic; I — • 
urge you to unite. Fallow my lead and demand 
the two-disc - hell, three-disc - set that this 
gem calls for. Did ya get that bitch. Leather- 
face?! Alexander out. ^ ( 
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The Original Spooky Changing Poriraits! 


Often imitated, but never duplicated, Eddie Allen's 
"Haunted Memories" are the ULTIMATE in Spooky 
Changing Portraits! They feature his original inspired 
visions, sophisticated changes, and photo-realistic art. 
No batteries, electricity, or special lighting required! 

Portraits come in standard framing sizes 11” x 14" 
and 16" x 20" (Frames not included) They will add the 
perfect touch to your Halloween festivities or help you 
to create your own year-round Gothic Gallery! 

We accept VISA, MASTERCARD, and PAYPAL, as well 
as checks and money orders. We ship internationally 
upon request! See over 30 Creepy Characters at: 


Shop online at vampirewear.com 

FANG-tastIc customer service & prices. 


www.hauntedinemories.com 


your one 
stop shop 
for custom 
freaks 
' of nature 


behold... 

Ihe alligator boy 


' www.fiendishcuriosities.com 
fixtng god's mistakes since 2003 
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IN THIS issue! 

THE TICKING 

by Ren^e French Top Shelf 

CRICKETS #1 

by Sammy Harkham Drawn 8 Quarterly 

THE GREAT AND SECRET SHOW #i (OF m 

by Clive Barker, Chris Ryall and Gabriel Rodriguez IDW 

THE TERRITORY 

by Jamie Delano and David Lloyd Dark Horse 

HELieOY;MAKOMA#2{OF2) 

by Mike Mignola and Richard Gorben Dark Horse 

. WEREWOLVES: CALL OF THE WILD #1 (OF 3) 

by Mike Olhreri and Joe Bucco Moonstone 


^ ometimes there's so much beauty in 
the world I feel like I can’t take it - 
like my heart’s going to cave in.” 
(American Beauty) 

The day that my own heart caved in was 
December 19. 2005, after I read an advance 
copy of Renee French’s original graphic 
novel The Ticking. And it wasn’t just 
because of the indisputable beauty that 
infuses this delicate childlike work - it was 
the ugliness also, the cruelty, and ultimately 
the pathos. Though by book’s end The Tick- 
ing is a heroic story, it’s specifically a tri- 
umph over tragedy: and while monstrosity is 
the focus, its greatest success is in reminding 
the reader of the simple value of compas- 
sion. 

With a name less Dickensian than existen- 
tially absurd, young Edison Steelhcad is by 
definition a deformed boy. Born with 
monocular vision - his eyes 
fall on either side of his 
head, like those of a horse - 
he’s raised on an island 
occupied only by himself 
and his father (his mother 
died in childbirth). He 
implicitly bemoans his 
quiet, lonely existence 
through his sketchbook, 
thus becoming a sort of 
amateur naturalist who doc- 
uments “found” items such 
as cigarette butts and dead 
household flies. Without knowing that he is 
doing so, Edison transforms the detritus of 
everyday life into art, in the bigger picture 
discovering that ugliness truly resides in the 
eye of the beholder, and finds within himself 
the love that his father cannot give. 

The Ticking is not autobiographical in any 
conventional sense. French’s father - also an 
artist - never fully embraced his daughter’s 
taste for the horrific (or her love of the 
comic book medium). 

“This book is about me and my dad a lot, 
well to an extent - but I lost my perspective 
in terms of reality,” French tells Rue 
Morgue. “You could argue that losing per- 


spective and getting too close allowed a 
bigger nightmare to surface because it all 
got so distorted or exaggerated, because 
I’m so close to it, so right there in its face.” 

Of course, she’s absolutely right. 
French’s talent as a communicator 
involves “slicing life”, parsing informa- 
tion instead of making it obvious. The 
majority of the life in The Ticking is lived 
off-panel, and using glimpses in place of 
outright character arcs only enhances the 
book’s dreamlike (or, if you prefer, night- 
marish) quality. Simple images and state- 
ments - most of them Edison’s observa- 
tions - end up carrying tremendous weight 
and conveying intended significance; curi- 
ous scars flanking his father’s head, a pic- 
ture thrown in the garbage, a mask found 
buried in the garden. The pinnacle of his 
father’s misplaced affection involves Edi- 
son being taken, ignorantly, to 
a plastic surgeon, who draws 
on his face as if it were a can- 
vas and talks about him in the 
third person. Properly 
approached. The Ticking is a 
fully immersive experience. 

“1 enjoy non-linear stories,” 
French points out. “I think they 
involve the audience more.” 
She adds that she cut over 
twenty fully completed panels 
from the final book. “1 made a 
decision to not pull a Spike Lee 
and scream my message out. I would add 
something in that was an explanation; when 
it fell to me that it was only there to explain, 
1 took it out. I was ruthless; many drawings 
I left out. Twenty altogether - fully done, not 
just pencils, fully rendered to every detail - 
had to go because they were only there to 
facilitate exposition.” 

That lack of exposition adds to the night- 
marish qualities that inform every aspect of 
French’s body of work. Among her previous 
titles is The Ninth Gland (Dark Horse, 
1999), which follows two sisters who find a 
mutated beast in the midst of the birthing 
process and seek a janitor’s help in the filthy 



THERE (3,Q . _ , 



,, .ALMOST FINISHEC^ 


The Ticking: A beautifully surreal tale of a 
deformed boy and his sketchbook. 


basement of a hospital. And in French’s first 
work, the controversial early-’90s series 
Grit Bath (Fantagraphics), schoolchildren 
are outright abusive to animals but less out 
of cruelty than an instinct for exploration. 
By comparison, she admits that The Ticking 
is her “least horrific book.” Or perhaps just 
her most subtle, as it preserves her instinct 
for coupling children’s innocent curiosity 
with disturbing situations and imagery. 

“What can I say.” she laughs, “it’s a gift, 
and it seems to just keep on giving.” 

For a portfolio that includes an early 
incarnation of Edison Steelhead, visit 
reneefrench.com. 
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Here’s something to chirp about: Crickets. 
an ongoing horror title from Drawn & Quar- 
terly. Acclaimed alternative artist Sammy 
Harkham gets things off to an immediately 
bizarre mid-story start, as a never-named 
protagonist rolls down a 
mountain in a hail of 
anows with his right leg 
on fire. By issue's end 
he’s become a ghoul, 
wandering where the 
wind blows, while in the 
company of a mute 
Golem who (apparent- 
ly) awoke him from 
the sleep of death. 
What transpires when 
this pair encounters a father and son in 
mourning is shocking, but this book's suc- 
cess has less to do with Harkham 's plot 
twists (which arc as strong as his word econ- 
omy) than it does with his sense for solid, 
episodic storytelling. Smart fans of absurdist 
horror should plan to follow this die-namk 
duo down their road to Hell. 

Someone at lOW clearly knows their 
Clive Barker, and it's probably editor Chris 
Ryall, who's adapting - in twelve issues, 
sweet! - The Great and Secret Show. The art 
of adaptation is as reliant on what gets cut as 
what gets conserved, and the first issue’s deft 
summary of the admittedly 
cluttered opening arc to 
Barker's dark fantasy novel 
stands as a stellar example of 
judicious editing. Ryall also 
knows how to assign artists, 
and Gabriel Rodriguez does 
an ace job of imagining tor- 
tured protagonist Randolph 
Jafie, the dead letter office 
lackey who stumbles upon 
the secret art of dark magic 
by opening archaic mail. 

Tlie guy looks like a cross 


between Harvey Pekar and Reid Fleming, 
which is perfect because he’s an absolute 
ass. And two thumbs up on the two cover 
variants: day or night, the view from above’s 
suitably bleak. 

Always remember: The Matrix is the 
world - we just live in it. There’s no point in 
debating whether or not classic Hellhlazer 
writer Jamie Delano and V for Vendetta artist 
David Lloyd meant to co-opt the Wachows- 
ki brothers’ vision in The Territoiy (because 
hey. maybe they were riffing on The Invisi- 
bles instead). Tlie bottom line is that The 
Territor)', originally released as four issues 
in late- 1 999 and now collected in a superbly- 
coloured yet very afford- 
able hardback, is actually 
a case of Cthulhu in 
Agent Smith’s clothing. 
That's right: Lovecraft 
lurks below', and kudos to 
Lloyd's stunning visual 
segues that see computer 
cables becoming long 
luxurious hair becoming 
tentacles. 

As Is usually tbe case with Mike Mignola's 
convoluted, culture-reliant Hellboy stories, 
patience pays off in the back half. Following 
The Gift and The Island is yet another super- 
short (two-issue) talc. Hellboy: Makoma. tlie 
latter term from an African dialect, meaning. 
"He who is greatest and w'ithout fear.” As a 
story, Makoma operates in the capacity of a 
flashback that may or may not 
actually be part of HB’s histoiy; 
regardless, master storyteller 
Mignola raised about a dozen 
questions in part one and answers 
them all and then some in the 
conclusion. Guest pencillcr 
Richard Corben draws tiic African 
flashback epic between Mignola’s 
NYC-based bookend frame, and 
the transition between artists is 
practically seamless, even if Cor- 
ben does give a much thinner jaw 
to of homhead. 



Part crime story, part horror. Werewolves: 
Call of the Wild is a three-issue miniseries 
oiTto a promising start. The dialogue in the 
back end of the book is a little exposition 
heavy, but the strong, silent-type lead an 
American Indian, who might or might not be 
a werewolf, in search of his missing brother, 
who might or might not be a werewolf - is 
well-written, and 
the steps in his 
investigation make 
sense. A word of 
friendly advice to 
artist Joe Bucco: 
work on your 
wolves. Their car- 
toony look throws 
the otherwise 
solid visual char- 
acterization off 
balance. If read- 
ers judge this 
book by its cov- 
ers - and when don’t they? - then sales will 
be adversely affected, which would be a 
howling shame. % 
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The Nightmare 
Encyclopedia 
Jeff Belanger and Kirsten Dailey 

New Page Books 

New Page Books, publishers of The 
Nightmare Encyclopedia, boast “Practical 
Books to Uplift Your World.” With titles like 
Companion for the Apprentice Wizard, 
Faery Magick. Exploring Auras and The 
Atlantis Encyclopedia, the “practical” part 
of that claim is shaky at best. Same goes for 
this title, which promises, “Your Darkest 
Dreams Interpreted.” 

Jeff Belanger, whose credentials include 
writing The Encyclopedia of Haunted 
Places and being “a \oracious fan of the 
unexplained, including nightmares", and 
Kirsten Dailey serve up a 350-page tome 
that has entries as diverse as Descartes, 
Hawaii. Old Hag Syndrome, and The Wizard 
of Oz. There are interesting tidbits of info 
that make for decent bathroom reading - 
like a summary of John E. Mack’s work, 
which linked adult nightmares directly to 
childhood fears - but there's also a lot of 
filler. For example, the Billy Crystal come- 
dy Analyze This may have scenes of dream 
interpretation in it. but that doesn’t make it 
even remotely relevant; the entry for Zom- 
bie is mostly an explanation of what a zom- 
bie is. an overview of zombie movies, then 
a few sentences about their role in bad 


dreams; and there's even a definition of snor- 
ing. Talk about tenuous connections. 

Worse, though, is the pointlessness of 
many of the interpretations. Hey. didja know 
that having a nightmare about an Avalanche 
“represents some source of fear and/or vul- 
nerability”. that Garbage "represents the 
unwanted and discarded pieces of our lives”, 
or that “being bound by rope signifies a loss 
of freedom”? It’s not the kind of illumination 
you'll need your intellectual sunglasses for. 

So, are these uncredited interpretations 
culled from dream dictionaries, ideas previ- 
ously set forth by uncredited academics, or 
just the authors' personal take on bad 
dreams? Given the incorporeal, subjective 
nature of nightmares, they’re not something 
easily brought into the scientific realm, but 
this tome is weighed down by flotsam when 
it should be buoyed by insight. 

Dave Alexander 

Hitchcock and aoth 
century cinema 
John Orr 

Wallflower Press 

The debt modern cinema owes Alfred 
Hitchcock is incalculable. And despite the 
endless parade of homage, parody, post- 
modern deconstruction and straight-up rip- 
offs that his work has inspired, few of the 
volumes dedicated to Hitchcock have 


sought to trace the effect his singular 
approach to the craft has had on other film- 
makers. Hitchcock and 20th Centwy Cine- 
ma attempts to analyze the master director’s 
formative touchstones, cinematic and other- 
wise, but after reading, we’re not sure this 
lesson was entirely necessary. 

Author John Orr gets off to a good start 
by digging up the roots of Hitchcock’s 
recurring themes (particularly the illusion 
of personal identity in films such as Vertigo 
and Mamie) in works as diverse and con- 
tradictory as David Hume and Sigmund 
Freud, as well as the significant stylistic 
cues he drew - and counter-reacted to - 
from Weimar Germany-era films by Fritz 
Lang and F.W. Murnau. 

But in tracing those influences to the 
filmmakers that followed in Hitchcock’s 
wake. Orr studiously avoids the usual sus- 
pects. Brian De Palma is mentioned in pass- 
ing on page two and never comes up again, 
while .suspense stylists like Mario Bava and 
Dario Argento appear to have fallen below 
Orr’s radar completely. It’s an unconven- 
tional choice, and one that also severely 
limits his scope and. ultimately, undennines 
the credibility of his thesis. 

Snobbily eschewing what he refers to as a 
“contagion of imitation”. Orr finds what he 
believes to be more significant echoes of 
Hitchcock in head-scratching choices like 
Peter Weir and Wong Kar-Wai (based, it 
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Tom Piccirilli 

Bantam Spectra 
Moving away from his recer^t 
Southern Gottiic works to teii 
a NYC mob tale about a young 
ex-con iiteraliy haunted by 
the ghosts of his past, Piccir- 
iili weaves a tense and some- 
times sorrowfui yam with just enough supernatural 
elements to lift it above more typicai crime fiction 
fare. Subtle and masterful. 

Monica S. Kuebler 

J tf.ACIt; "Uir. 

Voltaire 

Weiser Books 

Need a gothic iove nest quick 
and on a budget? Grab this 
vampy little how-to book for 
simple tips to turn your space 
from drab to devilish. A pretty 
useful crypt-warming gift, it 
covers the basics (black, bats 
and brocade), and includes chapters on creating 
ghastly grimoire journals, pimping your Dragula and 
more. 

Liisa Ladouceur 


Edo Van Belkom 

Tundra Books 

Van Belkom’s young adult 
sequel to the award-winning 
Wolf Pack has a quartet of 
teen lycanthropes struggling 
with the usual high school 
woes as well as protecting 
their sacred forest against 
dear-cutters. Adolescents 
will resonate with the character of Argus, who 
yearns for total independence. An ideal ’tween read. 

Richard Gavin 

■k ..S:WE'R"' 

"BEAi ifcH arir: 

Vincent Sneed, ed. 

Die Monster Die! Books 
Feisty females kick monster 
ass in this fifteen-story collec- 
tion of feminist-slanted fables 
and fantasy. Patrick Thomas’ 

Valkyries in Sick Day and the 
psychmetrist in CJ Hender- 
son's Mercy are fine examples 
of heroines that send bad boys back to their hell- 
holes, protecting the world for us all. Too bad almost 
all the contributors are male. 

Liisa Ladouceur 


seems, on tenuous thematic callbacks from 
The Year of Living Dangerously and In the 
Mood For Love to Hitch’s Notorious), before 
setting his focus squarely (and perfunctorily) 
on the Art Wanker Jesus himself. David 
Lynch, in the book’s final pages. 

This Film Studies 101 approach to the 
director seeks to elevate Hitchcock whilst 
simultaneously looking down its nose at his 
audience, rendering his legendarily pulse- 
pounding and subversive filmography in the 
dullest terms imaginable. What should be an 
intriguing and long-overdue exploration of 
Hitchcock's towering effect on genre and 
medium alike is instead transformed into 
reams of pseudo-intellectual doublespeak 
that the director himself would likely have 
balked at, the sort of mental masturbation of 
use to only first-year film students and cof- 
fee shop cinephiles. AH others beware. 

Joseph O’Brien 

poems Bewitched 
and Haunted 
John Hollander, ed. 

Everyman’s Library 

Leave it to the exquisite Eveiyman’s Library 
imprint to publish a book of poems devoted to 
a “delightfully ghoulish array of specters and 
sorceresses, witches and ghosts, hags and 
apparitions” (to quote the dust jacket itself). 

Poems Bewitched and Haunted, an attrac- 
tive. well-bound hardcover is a veritable who’s 
who of the all-time poetic greats. Coleridge. 
Baudelaire, Dickinson and Rossetti (naturelle- 
ment. tabemac), Homer, Ovid Hardy, Goethe, 
Shelley, Poc, Longfellow. Donne. Pope. 
Stevenson. Swinburne and many other literary 
heavyweights can be found within, each tak- 
ing their respective stabs at all things macabre. 

Alongside being conceptually cool, this lit- 
tle collection (256 pages that cover some 3000 
years of poetry) might also be surprisingly 


unique and thus by default, important. Some 
quick cross-referencing with the Penguin 
Book of Poeuy. as well as the Norton and 
Oxford anthologies reveals that not one of the 
PBuH poems appears in any of these other 
tomes. Ergo, works like these are rarely print- 
ed. 

The question of their canonical value is best 
left to drunken grad students, but the poems 
arc still works by the very best in the business. 
To whit, from Matthew “Monk” Lewis we get: 
“May the Grim White Woman, who haunts 
this wood The Grim White Woman, who 
feasts on blood As soon as they number 
twelve months and a day. Tear the hearts of 
your babes from their bosoms away.” While 
Pierre De Ronsard gives us “Soon after, victim 
of your arts. The man is dead his fleshy parts. 
A nest of parasites." 

As spooky, dark and delightful as the works 
are. this is. concurrently, a collection replete 
with iambic pentameter, trope. Skeltonic verse 
and all the other big poetic de\'ices. In short: 
craft. All that to say that if you enjoy a little lit- 
erature with your verse... you could do signif- 
icantly worse. 

Michael Mitchell 

Kolchak: The Ni^ht 
stalker chronicles 
Joe Gentile, Garrett Anderson 
and Lori Gentile, eds. 

Moonstone Publishing 

in two 1970s TV movies that broke ratings 
records, and a series that did anything but. the 
inimitable Darren McGavin brought to life a 
character who charmed his way into the hearts 
of many a horror fan. battling mon.sters and 
authority figures alike as Kolchak. The Night 
Stalker. His influence is felt in shows like The 
X-Files and most recently, a dreary 2005 
Night Stalker revamp starring Stuart 
Townsend that bested its source only in the 







Hitchcock and 20th Century Cinema: Janet Leigh and Anthony Perkins in Psycho. 
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DAVID WEIIINGTON’s online serial zombie novel MONSmiSlANO 
claws its way to print this month from Thunder’s Mouth Press. 



T wo years ago when David Wellington 
launched his online project, Monster 
Island, there was no indication, apart 
from the quality of the writing, that it 
would become the phenomena it did. 
Originally conceived as a web serial, with the 
author adding a new 1000-word chapter each 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, the site attract- 
ed some 40.000 visitors with an estimated 
10,000 staying to read the entire 60-installment 
book. Its popularity not only secured a publishing 
deal for the writer but inspired him to pen two 
sequels, Monster Nation anti Monster Planet. 

Out this month as a novel from Thunder’s 
Mouth Press, Monster Island takes place after a 
zombie apocalypse has caused the world pow- 
ers to collapse completely. A former UN official 
finds himself blackmailed into travelling to zom- 
bie-infested NYC in order to secure AIDS med- 
ication for a third world warlotd. With only an 
army of Somali teen girl soldiers in tow, he 
quickly learns that not all zombies are mindless 
flesh-munchers; some feed on the energy of the 
undead masses and can control the shambling 
corpses. 

“I wondered what the zombies did when there 
were no living humans around - Romero and 
Fulci never really explored that,” says Wellington 
of the book’s roots. “I [also] started to wonder 
how our present political climate would affect 
the outcome of a zombie apocalypse. Would eth- 
nic and religious differences be forgotten in the 
face of such a horror or would they make things 
worse? It struck me that the worst parts of plan- 
et Earth, those places that history has basically 
spat upon for centuries, would be the best pre- 
pared to fight back against the undead.” 

Wellington, who primarily wrote sci-fi stories 
in his youth, explains that being in NYC’s Union 
Square on the one-year anniversary of 9/11 
inspired his decision to get serious about writing 


horror; “People are scared, really scared of the 
world they live in now. That makes horror rele- 
vant more now than ever before.” 

Monster /s/and originally launched on April 2, 
2004 (at brokentype.com/monster), thanks in 
part to Alex Lencicki of Brokentype, Wellington’s 
friend who provided both the webspace and 
incentive for the project and also gave the author 
tips on writing for the web. 

“The action had to start from the first page, 
chapters should be relatively short and move 
quickly, every chapter should end with, if not a 
cliffhanger, at least a question that needed to be 
answered,” Wellington explains. “I recognized 
immediately that those were the same rules the 
writers in the old pulp magazines like Black 
Mask and Weird Tales used to abide by. . . That 
was one thing that really excited me about this 
project - 1 got to write the same way my literary 
heroes used to.” 

However, while Wellington admits that writing 
the novel in real-time for the web was fun, it was 
also a lot more work than he’d initially expected. 

“Writing the book in real-time meant I had to 
do all my research for a given chapter the day 
before I had to write it. I wouldn’t have been 
happy with a book that didn’t make sense. I did 
a ton of research on the internet, often looking 
up words in a Somali dictionary or doing a 
Google image search for pictures of bog mum- 
mies while I had my word processor open at the 
same time.” Writing the serial also gave Welling- 
ton the opportunity to explore New York, the city 
he now calls home. It was an exploration that 
involved taking copious notes and imagining 
every alleyway and rooftop from a zombie’s per- 
spective. 

If anyone needs further proof that the internet 
is changing the face of modern publishing, here 
it is: like Monster Island, its sequels have also 
been picked up for publication by Thunder’s 
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OAVID WELLINGTON 


Mouth, But moving the stories from the web to 
print presented a new challenge for the author. 

“For the print version I've gone through the 
book and revised a lot,” says the author. 
“Because I wrote it in real-time there were a lot 
of rough edges that needed smoothing out. I lis- 
tened to what my online readers said - I saw 
where some sections didn’t work or where a 
part of the novel was unclear, and I fixed those.” 

Wellington, who is currently in talks with a 
company that wants to turn Monster Island into 
an immersive video game, is hard at work on his 
latest web serial Thirteen Bullets, a gory thriller 
that follows America’s sole vampire hunter as he 
seeks to eradicate a recently discovered, previ- 
ously thought extinct, clan of brutally vicious and 
bloodthirsty vamps. New chapters appear three 
times weekly at brokentype.com/thirteenbullets. 

5 , 
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The shell collector 
Christopher Golden 

Cemetery Dance Publications 

The color out of Darkness 
John Pelan 

Cemetery Dance Publications 


The novella can be an ideal length for horror: it can 


encompass complex themes while maintaining the tension 
of a short ^tory and avoiding the plot-padding pitfalls of 
longer works. Perhaps knowing this, Cemetery Dance has 
embraced the format with their hardcover novella line, and 

' ■ its newest entries The Shell Collector and 

Pi.i.frii.l.VOffl] Darkness. 

The Shell Collector peers into the heart of 
a Massachusetts fishing town that is cycli- 
cally plagued by an aquatic creature that 
" • tfie old-timers call “the Shell Collector.” So 

'^‘^^^^^1 protagonist Richie Feehah dregs up 
something icky in his lobster trap, it’s clear 
the Collector’s on the hunt again. 

- '| Christopher Golden’s tale is intimate and 
his character relationships are complex 
and believable. Additionally, there’s a richness to the quasi- 
Gothic atmqsphere of the ailing seaside town, but the book 
still has its kinks. 

The titular monster, while cool, is plopped in without' any ' 
attempt at explanation, save. for a brief historical snippet. 
Add to this a cop-out climax and the 
result is one of Golden’s less sue- P- ^ 

cessful efforts. 

John Pelan fares better with his riff 
on Lovecraft, The Color Out of Dark- ^ 
ness, a gritty work that steers mostly 
clear of HPL tribute tale cliches. In it, 

Seattle’s underbelly becomes the j 
setting for sex. subterranean gods, v 

mutilations, more sex, and a nefari- 
ous plot by a local cult. Did I mention 
there was sex? The gentleman from 
Providence would’ve fainted like a " “ ^ 

schoolgirl at Pelan's visceral interpretation of his mythos. At 
points the novella does stoop , to a mere catalogue of 
depravity and woe, but Pelan manages to sidestep total, 
exploitation by giving his. story a philosophical backbone 
fleshed out with solid writing. He wisely adopts the key prin- 
ciples (rather than just the trappings)- of HPL’s works and 
weaves them into a compellingly fresh motif. . 

As Cemetery Dance continues its diverse novella line it 
seems clear that they’ve snubbed vapid niche-marketing in 
favour of giving their authors wide creative latitude. 
Because of this, these books v/ill only enrich the horror lit 
canon. 

Richard Gavin 


speediness of its cancellation. This resurgence in interest spurred Moonstone 
Publishing to release an anthology of short stories based on the original show, a 
companion volume to their ongoing series of Night Stalker graphic novels. 

Some stories are note-perfect pastiches of the show, while others chart previ- 
ously unexplored territory. For example. James W. Bates' The Ungrateful Dead 
nails the tone and texture of the TV series so brilliantly it’s impossible not to 
hear McGavin's eynical inflections narrate the tale of 
Kolchak’s face-off with a zombie punk band; plus one- 
time Batman writer Steven Grant offers a melancholy 
glimpse into a possible future with The Last Temptation 
Of Kolchak. Only a few stories, notably Kolchak And The 
Cult Murders by Mike W Barr (another former Dark 
Knight scribe), land too wide of the mark, with no super- 
natural content whatsoever, while hard-boiled heavy- 
weights Stuart Kaminsky (The Night Talker) and Max 
Allan Collins (Open House) lend an appropriate noir 
spin to Kolchak's business-as-unusual. 

The only real caveat is the placement of the character in present day. It has the 
feel of an editorial directive, and while it may make the stories more accessible 
to younger readers, the blatant and often gratuitous references to cellphones and 
computers clash with the image of McGavin hunched over a manual typewriter, 
recording notes into a portable tape deck the size of a cereal box. 

Still, the tales within arc written by authors clearly in love with their subject, 
with passion and wit that transcends any time period. If only the editors had 
been able to coerce a new Kolchak tale from Richard Mathe.son. 

Joseph O'Brien 

cell: A Novel 
Stephen King 

Scribner 


With mindless multitudes (read: zombies) still en 
vogue, it should come as no surprise that the prolific 
“King” of horror would endeavour to capitalize on the 
recent undead renaissance. With his latest effort. Cell, 

Stephen King attempts to put a new face on the zom- 
bie novel. 

In the 384-page book, a phenomenon which comes 
to be known as “the pulse” is unleashed upon an 
unsuspecting, cellphone-using populace. When the 
pulse is broadcast, anyone unfortunate enough to be 
exposed to the signal is instantly turned into an 
unthinking, bloodthirsty killing machine. Everyone 
else must do what they can to survive the mindless mob. but. as the “normies” 
soon find out. they don't stay mindless for long. They’re evolving! 

Using shades of Romero and Matheson. King paints a fresh veneer on the 
faded zombie subgenre. Cell isn’t the literary rendering of Night of the Living 
Dead or a reworking of / Am Legend, though, it’s an entirely new animal - the 
telepathic zombie story. King’s antagonists develop the ability to read minds 
and influence actions, making the characters unsafe even inside their own 
heads. No locked doors or boarded-up windows arc going to keep them secure, 
and because of this the reader is smothered with a claustrophobic anxiety that 
persists even in the midst of the story’s expansi\’e setting. 

As is typical in King novels, there arc plenty of pop culture references, and an 
abundance of Maine-esc, but there’s also enough visceral detail to sate the aver- 
age gorehound. However, even though King may have succeeded with his new 
approach to zombies, the story is far from perfect. The main problem with Cell 
is that it’s full -of broad strokes but very little fine detail. Who caused “the 
pulse?” Have the normies triumphed? Will society survive? These questions 
remain unanswered and lead you to sunnise a sequel. 

While Cell is no masterpiece of modem horror, it docs fare better than King’s 
last few efforts, pi-oving that there may be life (and death) in the old boy yet. 

Kenneth Bonnie 
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full moon shines down upon the sands of 
Upper Egypt, throwing the massive stone 
monuments into shadow. Here, at the 
Temples of Karnak, a bombastic sound and light 
show is underway. I join a hundred other trav- 
ellers In a guided nighttime walk trough this 
antiquities site, a vast complex of secret pas- 
sageways, tombs and towering obelisks just 
north of the city of Luxor. As we wander in won- 
der, a dramatic voice-over booms: “When torch- 
es light the West Bank, you know the embalmers 
are working late.” 

Here, In the middle of die desert, I am learning 
about the history of Kamak’s rulers, ancient 
pharaohs whose names are known far beyond 
Egyptology circles - Ramses, Seti, Amenhotep - 
and the massive necropolis they built just across 
the Nile River. This is the stuff of National Geo- 





grap/7/c specials, of monster movies, of myth. It’s 
a breathtaking attraction, but it’s only a teaser for 
the real reason I’m visiting Egypt. 

I’ve come for the mummies. 

Other cultures have preserved dead bodies, 
intentionally or by accident (see Mexico’s mum- 
mies, RM#42), but none perfected the technique 
quite like the Egyptians. Over 4000 years, they 
developed elaborate rituals and embalming 
treatments to ensure their best men. women, 
children - even sacred pets - would never turn 
to ashes and dust. Their obsession with the after- 
life has allowed generations of visitors to come 
face to shrivelled face with history. 

A quick flight or an overnight train ride from 
the Egyptian capital, Cairo, puts you right where 
the greatest concentration of important mum- 
mies have been found - on the West Bank of the 
Nile river, across from the city of Luxor, known to 
the ancient Egyptians as Thebes. This is the orig- 
inal Death Valley, a labyrinth of secret burial 
chambers carved into rock. As any loyal viewer 
of mummy movies knows, these tombs were too 
tempting for early explorers, who cracked open 
and pilfered them, scattering the sacred corpses 
to museums across tiie globe (see sidebar) and 
potentially earning themselves a fatal curse in 
the process. Still, a visit to modern-day Luxor 
offers plenty of opportunity to see Egyptian 
mummies as well as their carefully construct- 
ed necropolis. 

To explore all the sights in the West Bank 
requires an early start, good sunblock and 
ample water supplies, and at least one 
full day. The top ticket is Valley of the 
Kings, a desolate canyon containing the 
burial tombs of famed pharaohs like 
Ramses II and the boy king 
Tutankhamen. Tiny black doors dot the 
cliffs, gateways to dozens of chambers 
that once housed ornate mummy-pro- 
tecting sarcophagi and precious artifacts. 
Entering one today often requires a long 
climb or slow crawl down through deep 
pits into dark, claustrophobic chambers 


alongside a true terror; hoards of cruise ship 
seniors. This wonder of the world is a very popu- 
lar place. Still, to stand (or crouch) in a 3000- 
year-old room covered from floor to ceiling in 
hieroglyphs from the Egyptian Book of the Dead 
is as eerie as it is awe-inspiring. Indiana Jones 
and Lara Croft wannabes will get their explo- 
ration fix here, for certain. 

Of the six tombs I visited, 1 am captivated most 
by that of Tuthmosis III, high up in tiie mountain- 
side, filled with traps for would-be thieves. After 
descending deep into the rock, past the swelter- 
ing antechamber and into the burial chamber 
painted with funerary scenes, I find the heavy 
quartzite sarcophagus resting there, as it has 
been for over 3400 years. 

With the exception of King Tut, who is still rest- 
ing in his tomb, encased in one of his five sar- 
cophagi, the Egyptian pharaohs now live in the 
more carefully controlled surroundings of muse- 
um display cases. So It’s a short ferry ride back 
to the East Bank, where two museums give you 
the scoop on mummification, and your first 
glimpse at the long-dead bodies. 

Luxor’s official Mummification Museum is a 
good start for the mummy newbie. Its small, 
darkly lit room offers a high-school level exami- 
nation of the mummification process, a look at 
the tools of the ancient embalming trade, some 
mummified animals, and the remains of one high 
priest, Maseharti, resting in his sarcophagus. 

The Egyptians used a combination of materials 
to achieve their everlasting good looks: natron 
salt, sawdust, Chios hjrpentine and bitumen 
resin. It’s the bitumen, pronounced “moumia” in 
Persian, that gave mummies their black, glassy 
appearance, and their name. Alongside speci- 
men jars of these ingredients, the Mummification 
Museum presents crude metal tools, such as the 
hook used to remove the brain via the nose. 

Cleaning the dead body of its internal organs 
was a pivotal part of the embalming process, and 
special canisters were designed to house die vis- 
cera for all eternity. (I guess if you get hungry in 
the afterlife you need those intestines.) Into these 
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Displayed at the Luxor Museum: A mummified monkey and (opposite iower) a canopic jar. 


four canopic jars were placed lungs, stom- 
ach, intestines and liver, at which point the 
body was sewn up, desiccated, anointed and 
meticulously bandaged in the linen wrap- 
pings we’ve come to associate with mum- 
mies. 

One of the best mummy specimens in the 
world lies across the street in the Luxor 
Museum. After being robbed in the late 
1800s, Ramses I spent 100 years gathering 
dust in a Niagara Falls, Ontario museum, 
before being purchased by Toronto collector 
William Jamieson, who in turn sold it to 
Atlanta’s Michael C. Carlos Museum. In 2004 
the museum donated Ramses back to Egypt, 
and a special wing of the Luxor museum was 
built to display it along with the mummy of 
Ahmose I. These mummies are now laid out 
in glass cases, ttieir wrinkled warrior faces 
visible in all their glory. 

Outside of Luxor, Egypt is still crawling with 
mummies and burial chambers, of course, in 
every city, from Alexandria on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to Aswan near the Sudanese bor- 
der, old museums and antiquities sites attract 
mummy hunters. But to truly sate your 
appetite for dried flesh, the Egyptian Museum 


in Cairo is a must-see. The massive building 
seems as ancient as ite occupants. Crum- 
bling walls and antiquated wooden display 
cases house thousands of astonishing arti- 
facts, including the complete contents of King 
Tut’s tomb, dozens and dozens of sarcophagi 
and a special Royal Mummy collection. It’s 
worth the extra ticket to enter this dark room 
and wander amongst Egypt’s greatest rulers. 
Amenhotep I is still perfectly wrapped; Tuth- 
mosis IV shows off curled hair and pierced 
ears; Seti I, who died around 1300 BC, looks 
not a day over 100. And just to offset the 
group's peaceful repose is Seqenre II, his 
head bashed in and arms twisted in a defen- 
sive posture. 

For the ancient Pharaohs, Egypt was a dan- 
gerous place where life was brutish and 
short. But thanks to the wisdom of the 
embalmers, it remains a romantic haven for 
modem death culture vultures. 

For more information on visiting Egypt and 
its mummies, see touregypt.net. Prices in 
CAD (approx.) ~ Karnak tour: $11; Valley of 
the Kings (including Tut): $35; Mummy muse- 
um: $7; Luxor Museum:$11. % 


If you can’t get to Egypt soon, check out these 
collections of exquisite corpses around the world. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, LONDON 
By far the best collection outside of Egypt: over 75 
mummies and intricately painted sarcophagi in gor- 
geous remodelled galleries, plus the Rosetta Stone 
- the key to Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
thebritishmuseum.ac.uk 

FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, CHICAGO 
Full-scale Egyptian tomb and 23 mummies on per- 
manent display. Will host touring exhibit 
Tutankhamun and the Golden Age of Pharaohs from 
May 2006 to January 2007. fieldmuseum.org 

ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM. TORONTO 
Over 1,500 Egyptian artifacts in their African gallery 
including papyrus fragments from the Book of the 
Dead and seven sarcophagi including Djedmaate- 
sankh, a female musician, rom.on.ca 

EGYPTIAN MUSEUM, TURIN, ITALY 
Founded in 1824. has over 70 human mummies and 
100 animal mummies amongst its 30,000 artifacts. 
museoegizio.it 

UNIVERSITY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY, 
PHILAOapHIA 

A world leader in the scientific study of mummies, 
offers an extensive collection, including two human 
mummies, Hapi Men and Pum II. 
museum.upenn.edu 
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issue. The Gore-met goes for Joe D’Amatos dead throat with a look at the 
filmmakers infamous video nasty Antropophagus. 


tered by a group of university students for a lazy 
voyage through the Greek islands. Arriving at 
Julie’s remote destination, they find the island’s 
village devoid of life, and soon become prey for a 
crazed cannibal monster (Eastman). In between 
much talking, walking and running, two almost- 
remarkable gore scenes are shown: the afore- 
mentioned baby buffet and a closing climax that 
involves pig intestines pulled out of a laughable 
latex stomach. The few moments that are gen- 
uinely atmospheric, such as the discovery of an 
ancient ossuary that is the beast’s lair, are so 
drawn out that all tension fizzles away. The film is 
further undermined by a minimalist electronic 
score that vacillates between chilling and cheese. 
In the cold light of digital day, the reputation that 
Antropophagus has as some masterpiece of 
spaghetti splatter is completely unwarranted - it 
stinksi 

That said, this is Gorehound 101 material and 
Media Blasters have lavished unnecessary atten- 
tion on this former staple of the bootleg market 
(which they’ve titled Anthropophagus the Grim 
Reapei). The two-disc set features an outstanding 
presentation of the original uncut 1:78:1 Italian 
print, English and Italian language options, trail- 
ers, a 67-minute documentary titled Joe DAma- 
to: Totally Uncut 2, a featurette containing footage 
of George Eastman and co-star Zora Kerova dis- 
cussing the film before an audience, two alternate 
opening credit sequences, a photo gallery and 
two hidden Easter eggs. % 


Antropophagus: Filmmaker/actor George Eastman as the cannibalistic titular character. 


ANTROPOPHAGUS (1980) 

starring George Eastman, Tisa Farrow 
and SaverioVallone 
Directed by Joe D'Amato 
Written by Luigi Montefiore 
Shriek Show 

Before a fatal coronary claimed him in 1999, 
cinematographer/director Aristide Massaccesi 
was one of the world’s most prolific filmmakers. 
He’s credited with over 180 films under a variety 
of pseudonyms, predominantly as Joe D’Amato. 
Massaccesi cranked out cheap 
exploitation films in the popular genre 
of the day and is mainly regarded for 
his softcore Emanuelle series and the 
hardcore porn he made after the Ital- 
ian film industry bottomed out in the 
late ’80s (see p.1 9). He also served as 
mentor to Luigi Montefiore (a.k.a. 

George Eastman) and Michele Soavi, 
producing their first films. 

Massaccesi dabbled in far too 
many genres to be considered a 
master of any, but his films looked 
good, and some actually were good. Then there 
are those that endured solely on the strength of 
their salacious titles. 

Antropophagus (literally “Maneater”, and also 
known as Anthropophagous: The Beast, as well 
as a host of other titles), along with horror/XXX 


hybrids Erotic Nights of the Living Dead (1980) 
and Porno Holocaust represent the most 
notorious films in the D’Amato canon. Just say 
those titles out loud - what forbidden and per- 
verse delights they must containl Yeah, I thought 
that way too, but after tracking down some grot- 
ty bootleg tapes I discovered that there’s no truth 
in advertising. Thanks to a series of gorgeous DVD 
releases by Media Blasters’s Shriek Show label, 
you too can marvel at the mind-numbing medioc- 
rity of these much-vaunted cheapies. 

The truth behind the cult stature bestowed 
upon Antropophagus is as mundane 
as the film itself. In 1984 ttie 
British Department of Public 
Prosecutions, in an effort to regu- 
late the home video Industry in 
the UK, compiled a list of films 
deemed unfit for public consump- 
tion, later dubbed “video nasties" 
(see RM#47). Antropophagus was 
banned for a brief and shoddily- 
executed scene in which the titular 
beast rips a bloody fetus (actually a 
butcher shop rabbit) fi-om its still- 
living mother and eats it, as if this risible vignette 
was shocking enough to rouse the audience from 
the torpor induced by the 52 stultifying minutes 
that precede it. 

Tisa (sister of Mia) Farrow stars as Julie, a 
nanny who hitches a ride aboard a yacht char- 
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REVIEWS BY DAVE ALEXANDER. CHRIS ALEXANDER. KEITH CARMAN, f 
' . TOMB DRAGOMIR AND AARON LUPTON. 







DIE YOU ZOMBIE Soundtrack 
BASTARDS! 

Various 

Necro-Tone Records 
The world’s first ever “serial killer 
superhero rock 'n' roll zombie road 
movie romance", Die You Zombie 
Bastards offers up no less than 
seven(!) versions of the toxic title 
tune. Highlighted by the awesome 
hip-twisting rockabilly of the Tomb- 
stone Brawlers and a snotty psycho- 
punk rendition from Photon Torpe- 
does, DYZB also includes psycho 
surf from Phantom Creeps (Voodoo 
Spell), plus zany sound clips from 
the flick and dead rockabilly leg- 
end/poultry enthusiast Hasil Adkins. 
If you’re hankering for some per- 
verted sex ’n’ violence, or go gaga 
for giggling go-go ghouls, the brow 
doesn't get much lower than this. I 
swear, with the right set of ears, you 
can actually hear the boobies 
bouncing! TD 



SLAUGHTER DISC Soundirack 

Peter J. Gorritz 

and The Dog Rockets 

Steel Web Studios 

The soundtrack for the lo-fi hardcore 
gore-porn Slaughter Disc does 
exactly what it should: add a little 
drama to the film’s repetitive K-Y ’n’ 
karo set pieces. In fact, on its own, 
the mostly instrumental album easily 


transcends the images it’s married 
to. Opening Credits, a song clearly 
indebted to Goblin (at its most 
Argento), gives way to a brooding 
synthscape that soon becomes omi- 
nous before tracks like (heh heh) 
Grim Reaper Dildo add ’80s guitar 
that unfortunately wouldn’t sound 
out of place in an episode of Miami 
Vice. Gorritz then explores some 
Nine Inch Nails territory, whips up 
some effective electro effects 
tracks, tosses off some average- 
sounding sustained guitar murk, 
and bangs out a few standout high- 
energy pieces like Crazy Psycho 
Porno Whore. The final track and 
only one by The Dog Rockets, limply 
drags its early-’90s indie rock riffs 
and lame lyrics about a cyber girl 
around for four-and-a-half minutes 
- but if you hit eject before then, it’s 
a highly listenable massacre. Semi- 
nal? Well... yes and no. DA ^1^1/2 



HAYRIDETO HELL PsychDbilly 
...And Back 

PSYCHOBiLLY US 

From its beginning to its bloody end 
Hayride to Hell’s long overdue fol- 
low-up to their 1 997 debut pummels 
and pounds with non-stop bass- 
shredding, drum-banging, moon- 
shine-swillin’ madness. Loaded with 
themes of horror, murder, and the 
occult, Hayride is pure backwoods 
murderbilly, borrowing influences 
from European masters like 
Demented Are Go and Necromantix, 
then deep-frying them in blood and 
hellfire. The attention to solid pro- 
duction values and musicianship 
makes ...And Back a welcome addi- 
tion to a subgenre loaded with ama- 


teurs and imitators. Not for city slick- 
ers or the faint of heart, AL 



PLEDGE YOUR Psychobilly/Surf 
ALLEGIANCE TO SATAN! 

Various 

Necro-Tone Records 
Highly recommended surf, rock and 
psychobilly from Necro-Tone 
Records. PYATS features Audio 
Drome all-scars The Ghastly Ones, 
Death Riders and Gein and the 
Graverobbers, along with the ghost- 
ly garage of Memphis Morticians 
(Corpse Grinding Baby), spooky surf 
of Demon Seeds and the best Zom- 
bina and the Skeletones song we’ve 
heard to date (Zombie Hop). Also 


included: The dead west rumble of 
Gore-Gons (ex-Deadbolt), decent 
filler from Headless Hearsemen, and 
Eerie Von sounding a lot like Syd 
Barrett on the aptly-named Bone 
Drone. Here in the Drome we 
already pledge allegiance to Satan, 
this one’s simply sweet reaffirma- 
tion. TD 



ZOMBIE Psychobilly 

GHOST TRAIN 

Glad Rags and Body Bags 

Hairball 8 Records 
Three slicked-up, monster-coiffed 
psycho-spectres playing super- 
catchy rockabilly riffs and sly surf 



EHNIOMORRICONE Compilation 
Crime and Dissonance 

Ipecac 

Former Faith No More frontman Mike 
Patton makes no secret of his Euro- 
trash obsessions (check out his 
slinky Fantomas project for proof). 

How appropriate then, that Patton 
ventures into the vaults to pay 
homage to the undisputed king of the 
Euro soundtrack sound, Ennio Morricone. Patton produces Crime and 
Dissonance, an amazing new double-disc collection (compiled by 
Allan Bishop) of some of Morricone’s most horrific, experimental and 
atmospheric tracks. Funky cues from A Lizard in a Woman’s Skin, lul- 
laby from Hell strains from Bird With the Crystal Plumage and 
screeching sounds from The Antichrist are just a few of the tracks 
featured in this essential collection. A must-have for hardcore Euro- 
horror buffs and music aficionados with decadent tastes. CA 
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HAILOWMAS 

The Road to Hallow’s Eve 

Coffin Records 

A darker, meaner Hallowmas than 
heard on the Liverpool (Ohio) gore- 
tet’s awesome debut October Burn- 
ing, The Road to Hallow’s Eve is a 
witches’ brew of flaming drumsticks, 
powerhouse licks and singer Boris 
Randall’s signature decomposing- 
ghost-of-Presley vocals. The seven 
quick cuts contain nods to Peter Cushing’s Twins of Evil, wiccan 
revenge (Hanging Girl) and intergalactic rage (Planet )(). Simply put, the 
album should’ve been longer and the production feels rushed, but still 
Randall could croon the knickers off a nun and out-growl a grizzly in the 
same sweet breath. There aren’t many doing ciassic horror punk any 
prouder these days, so if ya didn’t know, The Road to Hallow’s Eve leads 
directly through Ohio, (hallowmascrypt.com) TD 



songs, Zombie Ghost Train infect a 
harmony that steamrolls on Glad 
Rags and Body Bags - produced by 
Peter Gage (The Meteors, Demented 
Are Go and Nekromantix), Taking 
cues from The Cramps and Ghoul- 
town, ZGT dust it up with voodoo 
vibes on cool cuts like Deadcat Rum- 
ble and Nighttime Crawling. Plus, the 
pianter-headed dork in you should 
dig the nutty cover of Devo’s Girl U 
Want. I’m aboard, hell I’m the 
freakin’ Zombie Ghost Train conduc- 
tor. Tooooot! TD 



COVERED IN BEES punk 

Portland Death Rock Vol. 1 

The Entertainment Experience 
Making hardcore for the do-it-your- 
selfer, you can actually hear Covered 
In Bees leaping up and down in uni- 


son between yelps on Portland 
Death Rock Vol. 1. They blend the 
vague trappings of monsters and 
gypsies with tenuous titles such as 
Revolutionary Theories On The 
Geometry Of Heartbreak (scared 
yet?). But for a band that promises to 
“make you laugh until you pee a lit- 
tle but also frighten the shit right out 
of you”, Portland Death floc/r’s 
messy, cut-’n’-paste collection of 
riffs and growls is a constipated 
cacophony that doesn’t amount to a 
hill of bees, (coveredinbees.net) 

TD % 



AMERICAN WEREWOLVES Punk 
1968 

Fractured Transmitter Recording Co. 
Murdering their instruments in a 
gory punk symphony of cancerous 


choruses, gritty guitars and barely 
audible synthesizer, American 
Werewolves pack more swinging’ 
hooks than a Texas meat locker. 
The ’Wolves drop notes like bad 
acid with classics-in-the-making 
Dead Alive (The Dead Have Eyes) 
and Scream A Little Scream, and 
lead growlerTrevor Moment proves 
he can hit those sweet notes if he 
really wants to (on the croony intro 
to For Your Blood). The otherwise 
shouty vocals might not be every- 
one’s cup of tea, but for old-school 
ghouls who take passion over per- 
fection, 1968 is looking like the 
hardcore pick of ’06. TD 



SEVERE TORTURE Metai 
Fall of the Despised 

Earache 

These Scandinavian death-metal 
furballs wonder why they’re com- 
pared to Cannibal Corpse. Let’s 
see... could it be the grotesque 
murder scene artwork? The obliga- 
tory smoked-50-packs-of-Marl- 
boros vocals? Or maybe it’s the 
groundbreaking slaughter lyrics 
that really make you think on tracks 
such as Consuming The Dying, 
Sawn Off or Endless Trail Of Cadav- 
ers. The answer is, it doesn’t mat- 
ter, because Fall of the Despised 
rocks, and has more to offer than 
their Tampa-cum-Buffalo crustball 
inspirers have regurgitated in 
years. Blending the timeless classic 
guttural grunts with throat-tearing 
shrieks nestled amongst hyper-riff- 
ing and more iow-end hammering 
than a Ron Jeremy flick. Fall of the 
Despised is unequalled in its sonic 
wrath. 

|/p 9 0 9 0 
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IMFALER Meial 

Habeus Corpus 

Root of all Evil Records 
Impaler has been lurking within 
these pages ever since I can 
remember and it’s not hard to see 
why. They play death metal that 
doesn’t suck, don’t take themselves 
too seriously and seem to improve 
and evolve just enough with each 
album to keep the shock thing rock- 
ing. Habeas Corpus kicks off with 
thick metal licks and brain-draining 
feedback on Follow Me. which work 
from a dirty Stooges lick and Bill’s 
phlegm-caked growl beckoning 
“follooow me.” The headbanging 
bloodbath slides in some industrial 
(Supernatural Superstar), offers 
some ethereal spookshow rock 
(Hatbox Ghost), drags you by the 
hair to a drive-in disaster (Monster 
Island) and even includes a thor- 
ough ass-kicking of The Dead Boy’s 
Sonic Reducer. Also available: 
Impaler - 20 Years Undead DVD 
which traces the band over two 
decades of jack-o’-lanterns, flash 
pods and precariously placed strobe 
lights. If you like your death metal 
ground up into little punky bits and 
crammed down your throat by a 
scary long-haired mortician, dial I 
for Impaler. 

TD CD ^^^l/DVD 
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www.BumplnTheNightProductions.com 
Call (707) 642-6666 • Fax; (707) 642-6667 
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I f horror has a home, New Orleans just 
might be it. Built on darkness, voodoo and, 
now, devastation, this sinful Southern city 
has birthed many gothic-tinged creations, includ- 
ing Rock City Morgue, the latest project by former 
White Zombie bassist Sean Yseult. The Big Easy- 
based foursome - which includes Rik Slave on 
vocals, Johnny Brashear on guitar and Keitii Haj- 
jar on drums - create swampy, haunted, piano- 
driven rock jangles fit for a fiendish funeral. As 
Yseult tells Rue Morgue, the band never would 
have come together, or sound like it does, without 
the city and its eerie charms. 

“Our band is heavily influenced by New 
Orleans.” she says, “It’s very just Gothic, beautiful 
and creepy: there's this thick fog and it’s always 
humid, so every day feels like a horror movie. 
When you’re surrounded by crumbling grave- 
yards, something is going to happen to you. Even 
before the hurricane, if it flooded too much, you 
might have a coffin wash up in your yard - 1 know 
people who have had that happen.” 

Yseult first fell in love with New Orleans while 
touring with White Zombie, which she founded 
with Rob Zombie after the two met at Parsons 
School of Design in New York. She soon found 
herself spending all her time off the road wander- 
ing the city’s crooked alleys and decaying grave- 
yards, so it was only natural that she would start 
a new project (in 2002} and take up roots there 
after parting ways with the now-defunct horror- 
rock group. 


“I moved here because I’ve always been kind of 
obsessed with creepier things,” she explains. “I’d 
go check out graveyards whenever I was travel- 
ling, and New Orleans definitely has the best 
ones: they’re crumbling, they’re decaying, they’re 
beautiful. Here, they have to build the tombs 
above ground, but the people who aren't rich 
enough to build the whole tomb around their body 
have a dirt surface. After it rains, you can always 
find bones - leg bones, fin- 
ger bones - just sitting on 
the surface. It inspires the 
music, but I think we’re also 
here because of who we 
are.” 

All those dark. Southern 
charms find their way onto 
Dead Man's Song, VhB band’s 
first full-length album from 
Nocturnal Records (following 
their self-released six-song EP Some Ghouldj, 
which was produced by former White Zombie gui- 
tarist J. Yuenger and Daniel Rey, who’s known for 
his work with The Ramones. A Jekyll-and-Hyde 
combination of ’70s-infused punk songs and 
tracks featuring creepy crooning and haunting 
piano, the album jumps from quiet, smoky slow 
bums (Dead Man's Song, 1 Did It For You) to chug- 
ging, distorted, Stooges-inspired kickers (Never 
Ending, Disconnected). With their musical hands 
in a few different pies, the band has also shared 
the stage with the likes of The Buzzcocks, X, The 


Pixies, Velvet Revolver, 45 Grave, and recently 
they completed a tour with The Misfits. 

“To be honest, I had no idea if I was going to get 
pelted with things when I sat down at the piano, 
but The Misfits fans actually loved us," Yseult 
recalls. “I didn’t think they would get into some of 
our songs in which I’m playing piano - it's almost 
Pentecostal and [singer] Rik Slave is crooning like 
a ghoul - but it went over really well.” 

For Yseult, making a baby grand 
piano growl with goth has never been a 
problem. She grew up in South Caroli- 
na (where as a child she collected ani- 
mal skulls and pretended to cast 
spells), playing the piano and violin, and 
iater picked up bass when she met her 
Zombie cohort. Unfortunately, much of 
Rock City Morgue’s gear was ruined 
when Hurricane Katrina destroyed their 
rehearsal space, but the group has 
since rebuilt, and speaking on the first weekend 
of Mardi Gras, Yseult says New Orleans has cast 
a stronger spell on her than ever. 

“There are less people here for Mardi Gras 
because not everybody’s moved back yet, and it 
looks like Armageddon in a lot of places, but peo- 
ple are coming back every day, every week, every 
month and they want to hang out with their 
friends, swap stories and see bands. There is a 
strange vibe here right now.” 

To purchase Dead Man's Song and RCM 
merch, visit rockcitymorgue.com. 
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FRIDAY THE 13TH& 
ANieHTMAREONELM 
STREnKIUER TRIVIA 

Trivia Card Game 

USAopoty 

When this game showed up at 
the Rue Morgue office there was a 
bitter, bloody battle between the 
Freddy fanatics and the Jason-ites 
to see who would stalk away victo- 
rious. After much hacking and 
slashing, art director Gary Pullin, who insisted on donning his plastic Jason 
hockey mask and Freddy razor-glove the entire game, came out on top of a 
pile of broken, bloodied bodies. Packaged in a sturdy oversized tin box, the 
game contains over 1000 questions from all eighteen of the Freddy and 
Jason movies, a blood-red playing die with headless bodies instead of num- 
bers, and even a score pad in the shape of a corpse. Each set of cards is 
divided into a Nightmare selection, a Friday selection and a twenty-card 
Freddy l/'s. Jason set. Each card has five questions of increasing difficulty 
and includes true/false questions like, “Wes Craven’s New Nightmare had 
the longest running time of any of the Nightmare movies” (true), multiple 
choice questions like “When was Jason born?” (June 13, 1946) and Coro- 
ner’s Report cards where players must look at the photo and description of 
a victim of one of the killers and correctly describe the manner in which 
they died. First player with 50 points wins but be warned: this is a diehard 
game for diehard fans of the franchises and will definitely leave a lot of 
players in the dust. Welcome to prime time, bitch! 




.. 


MONSTER MAD URS 

l^n and Paper Word Game 

Is it possible that The Blob was actually a film 
about a huge, pulsating pink lump of macaroni 
and cheese that wants to become the first trans- 
vestite mayor of the city of Stupidtown? Or that 
Cujo was about a huge horny St. Bernard dog 
that belonged to an astronaut who worked in a 
porn shop? Well, anything's possible when 
you’re playing Monster Mad Libs. In this pen- 
and-paper game, players are given horror-based 
scenarios with a lot of blanks that must be filled 
in with nouns, adjectives, parts of the body, silly names or whatever else 
is dictated. With often hilarious end results, the games are great time- 
wasters. and I’m positive Hollywood execs must be using them conjure up 
movie ideas. Seriously, you can’t tell me Snakes on a Plane isn’t a Mad 
/./bs creation. 
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Zombies!!! 4: The End was supposed to be the 
last chapter in the Zomb/es.V/ franchise but we all 
know that it's hard to keep a good zombie down. 
Thankfully, Twilight Creations has once again rean- 
imated the deaders for another battle, this time on 
the carnage-filled campus of Twilight University. 
The box comes packed with sixteen new tiles and 
32 event cards (with exceptional art by artist Dave Aikins, featuring everything 
from preppy cheerleader leapfrogging over dead corpses to undead babes in 
bras having pillow fights). A great play by itself or with other Zombies!!! titles, 
first one who kills 25 shamblers or makes it to the helipad is the winner. And 
while you're at it, take Mr. Cooper's advice and blow the place to pieces. 
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he unassuming house named Skerryvore in the sedate coastal village 
of Westbourne in southern England offers no hint of the dark origins 
of the horror masterpiece that was penned there. Bombed in 1938 
and maintained as a memorial park since 1957, Skerryvore was once home to 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Ailing, emotionally troubled and financially strapped, the 
Scottish lawyer-turned-author wrote The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
as his illness took a strange turn. During his youth in Edinburgh, Stevenson con- 
tracted bronchiectasis, a (now rare) lung disorder that destroys the bronchial 
tubes’ self-cleaning system, resulting in chronic infections and coughing up blood. 
Stevenson’s doctor suggested that the sea air of 
southern England might alleviate his suffering, so in 
April 1 885 Stevenson and his American wife Fanny 
moved to Westbourne and rented Skerryvore. 

The area had a small but thriving literary commu- 
nity with strong links to dark fiction. Although 
Stevenson had not attained commercial success, his 
reputation as a writer preceded him and he was 
warmly welcomed by Sir Percy Shelley, the son of 
Mary Shelley. Shelley’s wife. Lady Jane, was addict- 
ed to Vin Mariani (a potent wine heavily laced with 
cocaine), and befriended Stevenson as he laboured 
on a first draft of Jekyll and Hyde. Fanny, however, 
criticized the novella so harshly that Stevenson 
burned the manuscript and started anew. 

Burdened by his illness, Stevenson sought relief 
in the chemical comforts of coca wine, and although 
the drug relieved his pain, it triggered episodes of 
primordial rage. After his violent outbursts, Steven- 
son would be overcome with guilt, and he soon real- 
ized that his episodes were directly related to heavy 


doses of Vin Mariani and hiat a drug could become the axis upon 
which his allegory turned - an arcane medicinal potion that 
unleashed the brutal, evil side of human nature. But his ugly twin 
had yet to be named. 

Enter Thomas Hardy. During the summer of 1 885, Stevenson 
spent a brief holiday in Dorchester, where his old friend Hardy, a 
leading member of the Dorset Natural History and Archaeological 
Society, took him for a tour of the County Museum. There, Steven- 
son discovered a book called The Civil Division of die County of 
Dorset, which listed the names of two long-dead Justices of the 
Peace: Thomas Hyde (an entrepreneur) and Joseph Jekyll (a bar- 
rister). They were, of course, reincarnated by Stevenson’s imagi- 
nation as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Prolific but poor, Stevenson needed a bestseller. When The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde was published in 1 886 it 
seemed destined for obscurity until a rave review in The Times 
transformed the allegorical novella into a success, which brought 
Stevenson the reversal of fortune he craved. Within a few months 
the short novel sold roughly one million copies on both sides of the 
Atlantic and introduced a new phrase into the English language 
that expressed the duality of human nature and the potential for 
evil that slumbers in the arcane recesses of the psyche: “Jekyll 
and Hyde.” 

After Stevenson’s death in 1894, the advent of motion picUires 
gave new impetus to the legend beginning with John S. Robert- 
son’s powerful 1920 silent film starring John Barrymore as 
Jekyll/Hyde (arguably one of the creepiest and best performances 
of the character ever filmed). Playing the character twelve years 
later, Fredric March became the first and only male actor to win an 
Oscar for a horror role. His interpretation was then followed by 
Spencer Tracy’s portrayal in MGM’s 1941 film, and so on. Most 
recently, even cartoonish versions of Mr. Hyde have made cameo 
appearances in films such as The League of Extraordinary Gentle- 
men and Van Helsing. 

More than a century after its publication, the cocaine-inspired 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde novella now stands as a landmark in hor- 
ror fiction and an archetype for the dark self we revile in others 
and deny lying within ourselves. Stevenson’s tale steadfastly holds 
a mirror that reflects an uncomfortable image of humanity we sel- 
dom wish to gaze upon - a metaphor that coats a pill of truth that 
is otherwise too bitter to swallow. 

Marc Alexander 


Robert Louis Stevenson's house before it was bombed in WWII. 
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